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The editors of this journal are Leon arp Bacon, 
Joszeru P. Tompson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 


initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuua Leaverr, 

Rev. Groner B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
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SELECTION. 
From the Christian Register 
The Redemptive work of Christ. 

{n three articles, the last of which appeared 
July 10th, and is published entire on our first 
page, The Independent has replied to our remarks 
on the objects of the mission of Christ. 

For the sake of brevity and distinctness we 
will make a methodical distribution of the obser- 
vations we have to offer in reply. 

1. What we deny. We deny that, apart from 
the ministry and redemption of Jesus, God’s dis- 
position towards mankind neaded to be softened, 
his compassion quickened, or any change what- 
ever to be effected in his purposes or character. 
We deny that any such change was or could be 
ellected by Christ's atoning work. We deny 
that Christ suffered instead of the sinner; that 
his pains on the cross were received by God as 
a substitute, either in degree or in kind, for what 
the sinners of the world must have suffered, had 
Christ not come ; in other words, we reject what 
we suppose to be commonly understood by the 
Calvinistic doctrine of vicarious atonement: for 
Calvin says that “God was angry with us, til] 
he was reconciled by the death of his Son.” 

These are ourdenials. We do not argue upon 
them, because we remain in doubt whether or 
not Fhe Independent will accord in them. On 
that question we should be glad of an explicit 
statement. Our belief is, that The Independent 
will see that a belief in the immutability of God 
excludes every possible form of the notion that 
he isa subject of change: and also, that it will 
admit, with many of the highest “Orthodox” 
authorities, such as Dr. Griffin and Dr. Dwight, 
that Christ’s sufferings “are not a direct substi- 
tute, or substitute in kind, for our sufferings.” 
In the unsettled state, however, of “ Orthodox” 
standards on these points, we cannot be confident. 
The dogmas we have denied have been so utterl 
refuted, and their manifold inconsistencies wit 
Scripture and reason so powerfully exhibited, 
by Dr. Bushnell, after many Unitarian writers, 
that any further assault upon them outside of 
his own household of faith, seems to be super- 
fluous. 

II. What we eoncede. We do not know but 
we concede what The Independent would 80 much 
desire. It labors to show that the sufferings of 
Christ were necessary to the rectitude of the di- 
vine administration. We believe that; other- 
wise they would not have beenordered. [t main- 
tains that these sufferings of Christ were ‘ap- 
pointed by God, in view of his own character 
and his relation as a moral governor, to express 
his regard for his law, and so to render the par- 
don of the transgressor compatible with the wel- 
fare of government.” We fully believe that ; 
2nd we should be compelled to believe it, with- 
out regard to The Independent's distinction be- 
tween “two individuals” and “the universe.” 
All that is necessary to show the consistency of 
what we now avow with our position in our last 
article is toadd that we suppose all these expres- 
sions and provisions on the part of God to sup- 
Port the sanctity of his law, are only instrumen- 
tal for the salvation of human souls, parts of his 
orderly and undeviating government, and not 
shifts of policy to which he was pressed by an 
unexpected sinfulness in his creatures, nor scenic 
demonstrations prepared to relieve his dignity 
under stress of an emergency. Our apparent 
hesitation in assenting to The Independent's view 
of the efficacy of the Geath of Christ in maintain- 
ing “the general interests of law and govern-| 
ment,” was occasioned by an uncertainty as to 
“the meaning of its language,”—whether it 
referred to an “external economy,”—and we 
asked for an explanation. That explanation is 
afterwards given ; and we have nothing to object 
to it. Without Christ, bringing a new and 
quickening power of spiritual life into the world 
as the incarnation of the divine purpose towards 
our race, and the express image pf the invisible 
God, showing us the Father in a way that tran- 
scends the grasp of our reason and the scope of 
our definitions, the world lying in wickedness 
would be altogether liable to perdition. Only 
by a complete and self-renouncing faith in him, 
in all the characters we have ascribed to him,— 
as the embodied grace of God delivering us un- 
ter our inability to obey the Perfect Law of God, 
ts the manifestation of the Father, as the pledge 
d forgiveness on condition of penitence, as a pro- 
dicer of that penitence and thus a source of jus- 
tying faith, as a spotless example of holiness, 
4 an unerring teacher, as a revealer of immor- 
ulity and retribution beyond the grave, and as 
the Founder of a Church in which his presence 
frever resides,—can it be redeemed, sanctified 
aid saved, 

The other point on which The Independent 
claims a difference from us, concerns the relation 
af Christ’s death to the sacrificial system of the 
Jews and the altar-language of the Old Testa- 
ment. But we do not “ignore the idea of salva- 
tien through faith in the mercy of God as sym- 
bglized by an appointed sacrifice.” We do not, 
a some Unitarians have undoubtedly done, in- 
\rpret the sacrificial phraseology of the New 
‘Testament by the barren theory of accommoda- 

mn. We cannot be made to believe that the 
Hostles and evangelists and the Savior himself, 
wcidentally finding the apparatus of the Hebrew 
fiual ready to their hands, took it up as a con- 
venient rhetorical device for impressing the prin- 
eples of their religion on the Hebrew mind. 
Others may find such an a satisfactory, 
bat to us it appears superficial in import, and 
hot very respectful in its treatment pf the New 
Testament writers. We regard the sacrificial 
dispensation as one of the most wonderful and 
sublime of the appointments of God’s providence 
for his children. It had a prospective bearin; 
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nalet his short-comings towards the law of con- 
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ed ttt in the Great High i 


np the heavens, 


into contact with our hearts. 


professed, the offering failed 


Jesus. 


ry offering on the altar of Divine justice ¢ Again, 
he is called our “passover.”. What was there 
in the idea of the as supper corresponding 
to the idea of a su 


ence and trust have failed, there something ot 
loss, sacrifice, and penitence, must come in to re- 
store a right relation between the Lawgiver and 


long to give our readers amost thorough account. 


thority of law from that which does not ; but we 
must not separate them in fact. Still it is all 
impression, subjective impression, and the end is 
our reconciliation to God.” 

Ill. What we affirm. Little room is left us 
for what we could have desired to make our 
largest division. It will be less necessary to ex- 
pand it, however, as much that is affirmatory has 
been implied in what has gone before. We be- 
lieve that the redemption by Christ originated in 
the mind of the Father; that it falls into natura! 
lace in the order of his dealing with his human 
amily; that traces of his design in it appear in 


the first records of his Revelation; that he carried 
it forward through the progress of the Mosaic 
economy, and will be consummating it till the 


so sem of this world become the kingdoms of 
his Son ; that there are mysteries in it not expli- 
cable by the human understanding, nor even quite 
cognizable to human insight; that by it Jesus, 
our Lord, is exhibited to us as far more than a 
teacher of wisdom, or a pattern of virtues, or an 
heroic martyr suffering wrongfully, or a moral 
reformer, or an ee man, or a religious genius. 
There is more in the great wonder of his sacrifice 
than can be put into any written creed,—more 
even than we can hope to comprehend while yet 
we dwell in tabernacles of flesh. We best Te- 
reive the holy mystery when we come to it in a 
believing temper, and with childlike affections. 
We are most in harmony with its own benignant 


jspirit when we clasp its heavenly doctrine closely 
to our own bosoms, with a generous allowance 
to the faith of our brethren, and devout prayers 
that all unbelief may be helped. “ Standin 


before the Cross, we would yield ourselves, 


thoughtless of the ingenuities of human togic, to 
the power of that mighty spectacle. We would 
open wide every sense of the soul, every window 
of the heart, and have the glorious vision stream 
through every channel of our being, as marvel- 
ous to penetrate and renew us as the light of the 
morning. If we carry no figure of the Cross in 
our hand, we would have the Cross erected 
in our most affectionate and spiritual imagina- 
tion, and gladly, oh! how gladly, receive from it 
more than we had expected in our scheme, and 
more than we can account for by our arguments.” 
Christ is Savior, Mediator, Redeemer. Who can 
fathom the depth of Divine power that is hid in 
those fragrant and mighty names? Some of the 
inexhaustible agencies by which our Master 
draws us, and makes us at one with his Father 
and ours, we have feebly attem to set forth. 
But after all, in the feebleness of our conceptions 
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Richard Baxter,—so broad that it ought a 
satisfy all the theologies of the Church :—“ 
f God incarnate, 
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in Christianity appear to occupy a somewhat dis- 
proportionate space. We certainly do not think 
it to be by any means the intention of the Gos- 
pel to represent this view of Christ's mission,and 
death as the only view necessary toa right Chris- 
tian belief and effectual to salvation. In our 
judgment we gain salutary impressions from the 
Savior’s redeeming work, in proportion as we 
multiply the directions from which we approach 
it, the lights by which we examine it, the aspects 
which we make it assume by turning it before 
our contemplation, and thus multiply also the 
points at which we bring its blessed influence 


hatchway for the mother an 
the rest of us, our traveling beds—thin cotton 
mattresses which are simply a Yankee “comfort- 
able” doubled over—were hastily spreadon deck, 
and we resigned ourselves to the certainty of sea- 
sickness, and to the probability of @ tedious 
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The next morning at about eight o'clock we 
were close by Tripoli (or Trablis as the Arabs 
call it) and our captain, finding the vessel less 
heavily laden than he had expeeted, proposed to 
stop for ballast. We were sick enough td be 
glad of an excuse for going ashow. t 
the Mina or port (a corruption of the Latin-word 
Marina), we foun instead of cab&or omnibuses 
donkeys with pack-saddies and hakers staging 
ready for the conveyance of passeagers do the 
city—a distance of two miles or moré T greatly 
enjoyed the unexpected opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Wilson. 
this station, Mr. Foote, had attended t 
at Beirat; and though he commenced 
journey before our embarkation, he 
tived when we continued our voyage. 
some five hours in Tripoli, and then’? 


On the contrary we have been writing our an- 
swer amidst the stillness and sweetness of one of 
the interior of the country. 
the whirl of machinery, the 
!l of that fierce march wherewith en- 
quer the globe, grow 
ff. As we listen, this 





It surprises us that The Independent should 
speak of the Hebrew system of sacrifices as 
“unnatural.” For, unquestionably, the earliest 
sacrifices, using the word in its widest accepta- 
lon, were simple acknowledgments of the own- 
ership and providence of God. As if to say, 
“ Thine, O God, are the fruits of the earth, and 
the cattle upon the hills,” the husbandmen and 
the herdsmen brought the choicest Specimens of 
their tillage and of the flocks and gave them 
freely up to Him that blessed their labors. Cain 
and Abel “brought an offering unto the Lord.” 
And the first striking and sharp distinction be- 
tween a formal and a vital religion, is when Cain 
is told, “If thou livest not well, thou canst not 
be accepted.” Veneration, homage, trust, devo- 
tion,—these were surely the sentiments that 
prompted the first offerings to Heaven ; and when 
these sentiments were wanti mg or hypocritica}ly 

or 


the serenest spots in 
The hum of crowds, 


terprise strides on to con 
faint and die away afar o 
moment, to hear what sounds we may report, 
nothing comes but a rustling of green leaves, the 
twitter of two swallows, the call of a farmer to 
his team, and the merry shouts of our children 
frolicking in the new hay. In the shade of these 
venerable elms, beside this noble river, encom- 
passed by the fine sweep of mountains that exalt 
the soul beyond the clouds they cleave, and be- 
neath this bright dome of the sky that overarches 
all, a Religion of Nature mig 





ht urge its most per- 
Here, if anywhere, leani 
y and harmonious laws that bind the 
universe together, man might be satisfied to live 
without the cross. Here, if any where, 
the more beautiful than Grecian outlines, 
ism might build her altarless temple, condescend- 
ing perhaps to place in some niche of her artistic 
Pantheon a statue of the “pure Hebrew youth.” 
And here, if anywhere, the voice of the Lord God 
may be heard among the trees at the cool of the 
day. Yet we have never felt more deeply the 
inward need of that other voice which w 
from the agonies of Gethsemane and Cal 
y Father hath given me, shall 


On Wedner ay, May 2, we passed ins 
Selucia (now called Swedieh) the aricient’ pos of 
Antioch where Paul when ke went forth with 
Barnabas on his first missionary journey sailed 
Soon after sunrise on Thursday, we 
began to see the vessels in the harbor of Scan- 
derin or Alezandretta as the English more gene- 
rally call it. Our little schooner crept slowly 
along, keeping near the shore, after the most an- 
cient method, with neither chart nor compass; 
and at about two o’clock, P.M., we landed on the 
pestilential-looking ground at the head of the gulf 
which forms the north-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean and separates the coast of Syria 
from that ofAsia Minor. 
lish and American travelers find, a hospitable re- 
ception at the British consulate, where Mr. Neale 
the vice-consul kindly gave us rooms, and as 
kindly permitted us to be at home and to take 
care of ourselves in our own way. 
Scanderiin is the port of Aleppo ; and though 
in itself a miserable village in the midst of a 
marsh, looking not unlike a few temporary shan- 
ties thrown together at some muddy landing 
place on the lower Mississippi, it is a place of 
considerable commercial] importance. 
great caravans are arriving or departing, bearin, 
their freight of British or French manufactures 
to Aleppo, to Aintab, or to cities yet more remote, 
and bringing back grain, cotton, and the costlier 
products of the East for European consumption. 
The necessity of hiring animals for our own con- 
veyance and that of our traveling luggage, and 
of making arrangements for forwarding Mrs. 
Williams's heavier boxes of books and household 
goods by a caravan of camels, subjected us to a 
longer delay than we had hoped for, though hard- 
ly longer than we had feared. 
sight of a battle-ground on which the destiny of 
the world was once decided. 
where Alexander met and vanquished Darius, is 
visible at the distance of a few miles from the 
windows of the consulate. 
be so near to such a spot and not to walk overit. 
But our business was with the future rather than 
the past; our journey was missionary rather than 
antiquarian ; we had no time to lose; and we 
were every moment hoping for the conclusion of 
our inquiries and negotiations about the means 


can we discover any proof that, when these ex- 
ow ov acts of worship, dictated by religious 
eeling, were systematized, adjusted, and pre- 
scribed with a multitude of express regulations, 
in the Mosaic ritual, any such new and marvel- 
ous element was introduced as the Calvinistic 
theory would require, to make them, in its pecu- 
liar sense, typical of the vicarious sacrifice of 


Nothing can be plainer than that the genera] 
representation of the New Testament is, that the 
efiect of the blood of Christ is to purify the 
human heart, soften it, renew it, recreate it, 
purge the conscience, cleanse the soul. This 
representation really settles the whole question. 
A removing «f penal liabilities is an act that be- 
longs exclusively to the governing and judicial 
power. The removal of sin from the offender's 
heart is a work wrought wholly within the pre- 
cincts of the human consciousness. The latter 
is a condition of the former, and is itself a result 
of the shedding of Christ’s blood. Nor does this 
disagree with what we have already said of the 
effect of his cross in asserting the majesty of the 
Divine Law and convincing the sinner that he is 
in the hands of a sovereign who is just while he 
justifies; for these are truths in the very highest 
degree instrumental to the salvation of mankind. 
Again, the very variety in the signification of 
the different sacrificial terms applied to Christ 
in the Scriptures, forbids us to insist on a too 
vigorous, literal, or exclusive application of any 
one. He is called “the propitiation for our 
sins.” No sound critic will deny that the proper 
rendering of propitiation here is mercy-seat. If 
Christ is a merey-seat how is he the pacificato- 


“The cup which m 


messages that even the choicest oracles of nature 
utter, tor our religious deliverance, comfort, and 
peace! The most genial sky breathes no sigh of 
compassion, the august procession of the seasons 
does not teach us to call God “ Father 3; gorge- 
ous sunsets do not prophecy, ‘‘ Thy brother shall 
rise again ;’ and when any heart aches at a 
friend’s alienation, or sickens at the sufierings of 
the oppressed, no whisper straying from any se- 
questered recess or shaded nook of the wide cre- 
ation, articulates. those blessed syllables of the 
gospel, ‘Come unto me, ye heavy laden, for I 
have taken your infirmities, and will give you 
rest.” The living water that images back the 
unequaled scenery around us will not wash out 
the stains of sin; but it takes a 
the symbol of that “ 


We found, as ali Eng- 


river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God.” This grand amphi- 
theater of forests, like the Pagan basilicas before 
Christianity dedicated them to a worship of Di- 
vine Mercy, would wear other features. and move 
less overpowering emotions, had it not been 
looked upon for many generations by Christian 
eyes now beholding the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem,—were it not for its consecration as an 
open sanctuary for the religion of the New Tes- 
tament, sealed by the “ Lamb slain, without blem- 
ish and without spot, from the foundation of the 
The very hills would miss 
their majesty, but for their C 
with the “ mountains that were round about Jeru- 
salem,” whence went forth the W 
for the healing of the nations. 

fills all the atmosphere, to the hearkening ear of 
Faith, when we remember how the air was part- 
ed over Jordan by the wings of the Dove, and a 
celestial anointing approved the baptism of 
Emmanuel,—“ God with us,’—when it was 
claimed, “ This is my beloved son.” 
How can we meditate the aw- 
ful mystery of the solemn human life that opens 
before them, its inevitable stress of sorrow, its 
cries for help from beyond the world, its weari- 
uess and fratity, its spiritual hope and aspiration, 
its mortal struggle and fear,—without blessing 
the Father of our Lord that the Man of sorrows, 
“made perfect through suffering,’ has poured 
out his blood into the ground of our earth, that 
their passage over it might be the more peaceful ; 
has brought the “ powers of the world to come,” 
and laid their benediction on the little children’s 
heads ; has ascended into heaven, that he might 
draw humble and believing souls after him,—the 
Way, the Truth and the Life 2 

“This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
And so we “desire a better 
country, even an heavenly ;’—to come into Mount 
Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, to the general 
assembly and chureh of the first-born, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the 
New Covenant. And we joy in God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 


stituted sacrifice? Again, he 
is spoken of, not as the passover itself, but as 
the “Jamb without spot.” Then he is not the 
lamb, but the “Shepherd of the flock.” And 
yet again, he is the “door of the sheep.” In other 
places, as if purposely to break up any fixed sac- 
rificial image, Christ is emphatically called “ the 
High priest,” the purport of the mission being 
thus snatched entirely away from the thing of- 
fered, and lodged in the function of the agent who 
offers it. The inference from all these varying 
images is, that without an exact correspondence 
between Christ’s death and the several details of 
the Jewish altar-worship, his cross does yet, in a 
profound sense, answer to all their combined re- 
sults, and fulfill all their sacred meanings. The 
grand idea lying at the basis of both is, that God 
would have his children obediert to his lawa, 
and trustful in his love. And where the obedi- 


hristian associations 


The field of Issus, 


It was tantalizing to 


A greater disappointment to me was my ina- 
bility to visit Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, and where in the midst of 
Asiatic luxury and profligacy that church was 
founded which sent forth Saul and Barnabas and 
became the mother-church of Gentile Christen- 
dom. Had I been traveling by myself or with a 
different party, I should have added another day 
to my journey by taking the route through Anti- 
och. Butourcaravanwas somewhat like Jacob's; 
it must not be over-driven a single day ; we could 
not turn aside even to see Antioch. 

At last our bargains were completed; our 
horses and mules were loaded; and at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday May 5, we began our march 
for Aleppo. For the conveyance of the children 
a machine had been purchased at second hand, 
in which a sick missionary of the London Jews 
Society and his wife had traveled some months 
ago, from Bagdad to Scanderfin. 
taught to call it a cajdva, and though I have 
since heard it called by some other name, I will 
not trouble myself or you with undertaking to re- 
member what it is. The machine itself having 
once been seen is easily remembered. 
covered seats, each in form not altogether unlike 
an old-fashioned sulky-top, but of a ruder con- 
struction than you have ever seen or can easily 
imagine, are slung with ropes over a huge pack- 
saddle, one on each side of a horse or mule 
which ought to be an animal of more than ordi- 
In this, way two of the women 
could ride balancing each other, and each carry- 
ing one of the children. 
was provided with a Frank saddle such as ladies 
ride in civilized countries. 
cajava, as may easily be understood, was any- 
Even the baby protested 
against it; and the little boy had such a dislike 
to it that we (the gentlemen of the party) took 
turns in carrying him on our saddles for the 
greater part of the way. 
two girls took their turns of rest on the saddle, 
and of fatigue duty in the machine. 

Our way soon after we left the mudhole at 
Scanderain, led up into a narrow pase through 
the mountains which all along this coast run 
parallel to the shore. This is probably the pass 
through which Alexander led his army into the 
interior of Asia. Our line of march was to some 
extent coincident with his. 
that we were carrying with us, in our little cara- 
van, powers which by the grace of God shall 
work in the wide realms of Syria and Mesopota- 
mia, changes mightier and more enduring, as well 
as more beneficent, than were ever wrought by 
the weapons of any carnal Wwarfare,—was a 
thought to cheer us in the slow and toilsome 


the subject, the Father and the child. On this 
oint we can wish for no more clear and satis- 
actory statements than are found in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s recent work,—of which we hope before 


He says: ‘I say that Christ came to reconcile us 
to God, and that this is the whole account of his 
mission. And then that, in order to do this, it 
is necessary that pardon should be offered, in a 
way to exclude every feeling of license, and pre- 
serve in us the deepest impression of the author- 
ity and sanctity of law, and the immutable jus- 
tice of God. And so, everything in the doctrine 
of Christ is brought down to the one point of sub- 
jective impressions, as related to the power of 
spiritual obligation, and the regeneration of souls 
in the divine image. The work is one and sim- 
ple, and the term ‘justification’ covers the 
whole of it. We may distinguish, in idea, the 
part which relates to a preservation of the au- 





Coitorial Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM DR. BACON. 


[As Dr. Bacon is now drawing towards home 
we may expect his communications to become 
more frequent. The following letter has been on 
hand some weeks, but postponed to give place to 
incidents of thrilling inteiest. It fills one gap in 
the history of Dr. Bacon’s journey from Jerusalem 
Another letter giving the account of 
his visit at Beirat is still among the missing. In 
order to bring up the narrative we are forced to 
place this letter on the first page.) 


DrarBexr, May 8, 1851. 

Drak BretHRren :—After attending the ses- 
sions of the General Meeting of the Syrian Mis- 
sion—-an exceedingly pleasant and profitable 
meeting to me—I left Beirft on the last day of 
March, not knowing how far my journey east- 
Mr. Williams had been de- 
signated, several months ago, to be associated 
with Mr. Marsh in the station at Mosul, but he 
had been detained by various hindrances from 
one time to another; and now, in circumstances 
which could not but enlist the sympathies of 
Christian friends, he was setting out for his dis- 
tant field of labor. I determined to accompany 
him as far as might seem consistent with my 
duties and plans in other respects. Unwilling to 
wait any longer for a more eligible conveyance 
he had chartered a little Arab schooner to convey 
himself with his family and effects to Scanderiin, 
the most convenient point for beginning the jour- 
ney by land into the interior. Our preparations 
were completed, our luggage was sent on board ; 
and in the evening, just after the daylight had 
faded from the sea, we repaired to our rendezvous 
on the shore, where the waves break with per- 
petual murmur over the half buried columns 
which once adorned the port of ancient Berytus. 
Thence a boat conveyed us to our schooner 
which lay at a distance from the shore, waiting 
the night-breeze from the land. 

Our company, additional to myself and son, 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Williams with their 
two children—the eldest not two years old and 
the youngest about four months, two native young 
women and two native men. 
Khudr by name, I had employed as my servant 
with the stipulation that he was to be generally 
useful to the whole party. He is a native of 
Mosul, has served in the family of Mr. Rassam 
the British consul there, has traveled with Mr. 
Badger the famous Puseyite missionary, has 
lived a few months with Mr. Wilson at Tripoli, 
and has in these ways picked up English enough 
to make him serviceable to one who speaks no 
Arabic. The other, Khalil, has lived with Mr. 
Williams for some time past, and though he has 
learned no English, he has learned to cook very 
comfortably. Of the two young women, one 
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For the third a horse 
The motion of the 


thing but pleasant. 


ward might extend. 


Mrs. Williams and the 


The hills among which this pass conducted us 
—unlike most other mountains in this country— 
are clothed with a natural growth of wood. The 
trees are generally small; and compared with 
the forests that clothe and crown so many of our 
mountains at home, they are thinly scattered. 
Many of them too are of different species from 
those with which we are familiar. But the sight 
was one which gave us a feeling of home, such 
as the American traveler rarely gets among the 
mountains of these countries. After a march of 
about four hours we arrived at Beilan, 
village near the hight of land where 
generally pass the first night after leaving Sean- 
derain ; and there we found shelter in the house 
of a native employed by Mr. Neale, and were 
permitted to rest till Monday, thankful for the 
success of our first ex 
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oo. ae panies or personages ; but our own company 


with three Franks in it, seemed to the eyes of 
this cowardly race too formidable to be meddled 
with. At an early hour we encamped on the 
bank of a river where several caravans larger 
than ours had already pitched for the night, and 
where the luxuriant growth of grass afforded 
abundant food for the animals free of all charge 
but the trouble of watching. 

For three days more we were traveling over 
the same great plain of Syria—a wide expanse of 
rolling land, richly clad at this season with ver- 
dure, and dotted here and there with Tureoman vil- 
lages of black tents. I cannot doubt that the 
same causes which are now so rapidly changing 
the wildernesses of our vast empire into fruitiul 
fields would soon make Syria the garden of the 
world. The only wealth of the scattered popu- 
lation, at present, consists of herds of cattle and 
horses, and flocks of sheep and goats. When in 
the progress of the season, the graas fails in one 
place, they remove with all their wealth to some 


.| other locality. Sometimes we saw at a distance 


from our road, ruins of ancient architecture which 
was a trial to leave unvjsited. In one instance 


~ 


we passed a ruined town, one past of it occupied 
by an enclosed village into which the villagers 
would not admit us; but we saw al! we had time 
to see—remains of temples and churches which 
must have been destroyed by the Saracen con- 
querors. {n another instance, turning aside for 
a moment to a village where there were some 
traces of antiquity, 1 suddenly found my horse’s 
feet on the brink of a great circular basin—what 
the geologists call a sink—500 feet in diameter 
and at least 150 feet deep, with the wall of solid 
rock as precipitous and as true to the circle as if 
it had been hewn by art. It is perfectly dry, 
showing that the surface water which runs into 
it must be carried off through some subterranéan 
channel. The natives, as I understand, call this 
place “ the sunk village.” Once all Syria seems 
to have been provided to a great extent with ar- 
tifiaial reservoirs, some of which hold water at 
this day, while many others are occupied not 
onty as granaries but also as dwellings by the 
present barbarous population. L. B 
LRemainder next week.} 
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Foreign Correspondence, 
FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


All that I wrote as a journal terminated on the 
22d of June, as on the 23d I was summoned 
before the Court, and it was announced to me 
that I was to set off that day for Pesth, in company 
with “a gentleman” appointed by government. 
The good-byes were soon spoken with my prison- 
comrades, and with real regret. They promised 
all to meet me in the New World, and I promise_ 
them I would return if Hungary should eve 

become independent. They all engaged if it ever 
did occur I should be made a Hungarian citizen. 
“Tell our countrymen,” said one, “never to for- 
get us who are in the prisons or in slavery in 
Hungary. Tell the Americans that at the first 
American force, however small, which should 
land on these shores, a hundred thousand men 
would spring like oné man into arms.” 

From them T went to the apartments of the 
President of the Court, and on the edge of even- 
ing, with a few words of formal farewell, started 
off with mgy escort towards Pesth. It was a mild, 
béa@tiful summer-night. We whirled along at 
the quick pace of these fleet little Hungarian hor- 
ses. And I was going towards Freedom—towards 
Home! It seems to me now that all after feel- 
ings will never wear away the impression of that 
exhilarating delight, as I sallied out that night 
for the first time into the free air ! 

Ican see now, as I recall my emotions, how 
faint my own hopes of freedom must have been. 
They allowed me to travel as fast as I chose, and 
I pressed on all that night and the next day, and 
would have done it the second night also, but my 
escort, thoug : an old Hussar, could not bear it, 
end we vested four or five hours. Then again 
the next day we were off over the wide Pusztas 
and the emdless grain-fields which fill up central 
Hungary. We talked merrily and socially 
together, and if the old weather-beaten soldier was 
capable of receiving any taint of Republicanism, 
he must have been well corrupted by my conver- 
sation. He treated me very politely, but never 
left his eye off from me. I had an advantage 
over him, however, as his instructions, though 
strict, were imefinite; and accordingly I man- 
aged to convey some important information to 
acquaintances whom we mét. However I make 
no doubt he would have shot me without cere- 
mony if I had given him any great trouble. He 
was a true servant of the Emperor, but he did 
love to speak of the glory of Hungary, and the 
valor of her soldiers. As we came near the 
bridge at Szolmok his ardor in describing the cel- 
ebrated battle there, in which the Austrians were 
so terribly beaten, made him quite forget his present 
position as “jgnperial officer ;” and he showed 
how this corps of Hungarians crossed the Theiss 
above and that below, and how another charged 





along this highway where we were, and described 


with great satisfaction how the best Austrian sol- 
diers were scattered beyond all hope or possibili- 
ty of recall. 

At length, after three days of this constant 





travel, we hed the railroad station near the 
Theiss, the limit of our journey with horses. | 
cannot recall many pleasanter sights than the 
firet glimpse, as we approached the station- 
house, of a real black puffing locomotive. 1 
seemed to peindsed gatting back inta the world 
again. It spoke of open, stirring, modern life, 
and of something entirely opposed to these secret 
courts and hidden inquisitions among which I had 
been 80 long. It reminded me of the free, untir- 
ing America—of Home! I felt that I was com- 
ing out into the day once more, and joining in 
the great currents of life again, where these dark 
deeds of violence could nat so easily be done. 


However I was not by awy means free yet, and 


despite all the confusion, the Hussar, or the thin 
needy-looking Notary with him, kept continual 
watch over me while in the cars. On reaching 
Pesth, after refreshing ourselves at the hotel, we 
proceeded at once to the house of the Commis- 
sary of Police. There I found I was to be 
detained some days yet in Pesth, and that the duty 
had been laid on the Commissary, of keeping an 
oversight over me. In his house accordingly | 
remained, and after some days was eee = 
ronan name who | in their incredulity, and ask in derision, Where 
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seemed to be almost endless vistas of splendid 
coloring opening beyond. 

We all felt the scene with an awe and happi- 
ness not to be spoken in words. And as the old 
missionary called us to the table, and uncovering 


[ joined with a thankfulness not to be described’ 
And as he prayed for “the unhappy land,” and 
that “the ends of justice might everywhere be 
furthered,” I resolved inwardly that, God willing, 
my efforts should never fail, while I had strength 
to give them, for the oppressed in any land. 

How much had we to say that evening. How 
they described their efforts for me, and I talked of 
the prison and the prisoners. I had been speak - 
ing German so long that in my excitement my 


must have acquired a singular impression of the 
English spoken in America. We were all too 
much interested to eat, but the tea, as we after- 
wards observed, had disappeared in a manner 
which must have been peculiarly alarming to 
Mrs. W. The first hours of the released prison- 
er, Spent among such friends, are not soon to be 
forgotten. On my last day in Hungary, several 
of my friends among the clergymen invited me to 
an excursion to a beautiful mountain in the 
neighborhood of Pesth. And as we had a little 
specimen there of Austrian police again, it may be 
worth while to speak particularly of it. The 
mountain must be distant some four miles from 
Pesth. In a pleasant dell upon it, yet with a fine 
outlook over the valley of the Danube, is a very 
neat and quiet hotel. Here we all went to dinner. 
We sat long at the table, according to the Hunga- 
rian custom, and at length bevan to be conscious 
of the very long-continued presence of a gentle- 
man at the next table. He was only drinking his 
“black coffee,” yet we remembered he had been 
there nearly an hour, and just where he could 
comfortably hear our whole conversation. Our 
dinner lasted some time yet, and still sat the gen- 
tlemen there. We hinted at “spies.” We spoke 
of “listening.” But the coffee-drinker did not 
stir, At last we all left our table, and took our 
coffee at another, and called the waiter, and asked 
him who the man was who had sat near us so 
Jong. He shrugged his shoulders, and replied in 
skillful waiter-style, that “he could not know the 
names of all the gentlemen who came there!’ 
We called the landlord, then, and he gave a sin- 
gular shrug at our questions, and said very cau- 
tiously,“ a government official from Ofen” “Cer 

tainly a spy,” said I. “ Very probably,” said he 
and turned away as if it was a dangerous subject’ 
I must confess if the coffee-drinker had still been 
visible anywhere, he would have had a little spe- 
cimen of American indignation at such contempt- 
ible meanness. My companions were quite used 
to it, and I ought to have been, but it takes long 
to completely accustom oneself to a system of 
such incredible falseness and villany. Luckily 
for us, our conversation had been up: 2 no “ dan- 
gerous subjetts.” 

On the next day, with my passeporte and effects 
restored to me, I traveled away to Vienna, there 
to go through with another experience which has 
already been laid before the public, of Austrian 
deception and injustice. 

As I think over this whole affair, I am im- 
pressed with wonder ata system so utterly de- 
grading and false, and yet so wide-spread and so 
efficient, as the Austrian police-system. An 
administration reaching over a mighty empire, 
yet enfolding every child, even, in its chains. 1 
have been in an office, where an apprentice, com- 
mencing his travels, had been obliged to give a 
minute description of his life, even to the cousins 
he has visited, and the schools he bas attended ! 
I have seen a boy of thirteen provided with first 
a “testimony of residence,” then examined with 
reference to his plans, then furnished with a for- 
mal ‘‘ passeporte,” in order to go into the next 
town as a waiter! I find that every letter in the 
mails is inspected—that in every tavern and wine- 
shop almost, isa spy. I see that lying and con- 
tinued petty deception is the recognized principle 
among the higher police-officers. I have read 
much previously of the faleeness of Austrian 
diplomacy—the utter want of truth in the deal- 
ings of State, and I have supposed it generally an 
exaggeration. But I never can doubt it again 

Even more than the injustice of this treatment 
has the continued and universal deception of it 
embittered me. It is the consolation for every 
honest man that there is no surersign of the com- 
plete rottonness of a government than this uni- 
versal falseness through its administration. May 
the day soon come—as come it surely will, when 
this old structure of oppression and wrong and 
hollowness shall fall into its final ruin' C. L. 





For the Independent 
NOW. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 








Time and Providence, in all the vicissitudes 
and events which mark the experience of indi- 
viduals, or measure the progress of nations, bring 
but one now to man, or to any human enterprise. 
Every great event or undertaking that has blessed 
the world with its beneficence, bas had its own 
peculiar now ; its own providential preparation 
of the popular mind for its reception and frui- 
tion; its own contemporaneous coincidence of 
auspicious circumstanees, co-working to facilitate 
its realization. And if the present year is not 
the now which God has given us for the consum- 
mation of the hopes we entertain and the meas- 
ures we propose, that now will come; for the 
mouth of the Lord of Hosts has spoken it. It 
will come; but not by observation. It will come; 
but the star of its advent will be recognized only 
by a few shepherds longing and looking with 
skyward eye, for its appearing. It will come; 
but the faith of the few will only discern and 
hail its approach, while the million will persist 


is the promise of its coming? What was true 
in regard to the great event of this year, will be 
true in reference te the more august reality to- 
the fact, that this year was the now of the Great 


versal conviction of the public mind, that the set 


in the Crystal Palace! No ; its advent was com- 
prehended only by the faith of the few. Even 
to them jit did not come by observation. They 
did not walk by sight or certainty. They bad 
no pathonieter wherewith to test the sentiment 


not in their power to feel the pulse of the divided 





now suddenly free on the mountain-side, with of this monarch-thought of the age, and his da 
men about me who trusted me, hearing words in less coadjntors in the conception, ascertain that 
the dear old home-tongue, and seeing home- its now had come; that the mind of the world 
objects around. The scene too was one never to | was ripe and ready for its realization; that the 
be forgotten. The sun was just setting, and the | predilections of peoples and the pathway of Prov- 
rich rays poured down into the whole valley of idence were in happy conjunction for this bril- 
the Danube, which lay at our feet, gilding with liant consummation ? 
glowing light the fine buildings of Pesth, and the which they put out their great thought, are full 
summit of the old fortress of Ofen, while it left | of instruction and encouragement to our faith. 
the side toward us in dark shadow. The colors Ten years ago there were no interests in the 
changed each instant on the clouds above, becom- | Commonwealth of nations so mutually antago- 
ing more and more gorgeous. And as the sun | nistic, so jealous of competition, so adverse to 
went down behind the Ofener mountains, there | reconciliation, so ambitious of precedence, so de- 
termined to rise on the ruins of another, as the 
| mechanical and agricultural industries of the dif- 
ferent populations of Christendom. 
elaborate legislation had arrayed these interests 
| against each other in lynx-eyed and tireless hos- 
The artizans of one country were taught 
d their brethren of the spindle, hammer 
spade of another, as their natural enemies in 
the battle of life and labor. 
to conceal their skili; to lock 
chanical genius in close, dark 
it should be purloined by foreigners. “No ad- 
mittance here except on business,” was written, in 
| barking, bull-dog capitals, over their factories 
Abundant admittance to buy, 
ut none to /earn, was the meaning of this threat- 
Even to the first day of 1851, 
j the jealous tariffs of different countries seemed 
“like lime twigs set to catch” and cripple the 
thought of bringing the Arts and Industries of al 
Nations into one central Palace of Peace and 
Concord. In addition to this circumstance, a de}- 
uge of angry agitation was rolling over the Con- 
During the last months ot 
1850, thousands and tens of thousands of the 
well-skilled artizans of Prussia, Austria, and 
other German States, had laid down the peacefu! 
implements of their handicraft, and were training 
their fingers to the bloody trade and weapons oi! 
war. And was this the time ; was this the junc: 
ture of favoring opportunities for the Great Ex- 
hibition of the Arts and Industries of all Na- 
tions? So its originators believed. Against the 
mind of the million they believed it steadfastly 
To their faith, the now had come for the com- 
plete realization of the magnificent conception. 
Unaided by legislation, with no governmenta! 
power or authority to lean upon, they sent ou! 
their idea, dove-like, among the divided popula 
It dropped into the hearts o1 
peoples like a still small voice of divine inspira. 
tion. It permeated the minds of the masses, auc 
touched their sympathies to the finest issues. I) 
worked upward into the highest ranks of human 
society, and downward into its lowest conditions ; 
and pervaded and united all with the common 
sentiment, that the great day of Ustversat Le- 
Bor had come, when it was to be crowned with 
glory and honor, and the homage of potentates 
Away upon the sea, to distant is). 
ands and continents, flew the summons of tha! 
thought; and the sons of toil of every handi- 
craft, and clime, and color, opened their hearts 
to its message ; and it thrilled their fingers with 
such ingenious activities as never before wrought 
in the mechanical creations of human skill. The 
great day of Lazor had come. 
of all the earthly conditions of humanity was to 
be brought to her throne, with Kings and Queens 
as her trainbearers, with shoutings of grace and 
glory to her scepter from the many-tongued myr- 
iads of her subjects. Labor, patient, peaceful 
Labor, that from the closed gates of paradise 
went forth weeping into the wilderness of life, 
and tracked it with the red pathway of her bleed- 
ing teet; Labor, that had made bricks without 
straw in Egypt, and Jain pale and hungry and 
begged for crumbs on the door-stones of palaces 
which her peeled hands had filled with dainties 
which the eye and appetite of ungrateful Luxury 
could not enjoy; Labor, that had walked and 
worked her way through the barbarisms and feu- 
dalisms of the past, with thé fetter prints of 
bondage still fresh and crimson around her limbs; 
meek, lowly-minded Labor had come to her im- 
mortal now, to the day of her august coronation 

And her lowly men of might, who bore in their 
sunburnt foreheads and in their horny hands the 
dusky signets of their loyalty, felt that her day 
was come. And with a new sentiment of dig- 
nity, the pearl-divers of distant seas, with strong 
and downward beat, descended to deeper fathoms 
of the ocean’s depths, and searched its shining 
bed for ‘gems of purer light serene” than ever 
shed their luster on regal courts; the diamond- 
diggers of distant zones hunted with new ambi- 
tion for the costliest stones of the earth’s treas- 
ury to stud the coronation jewelry of Labor ; and 
the trappers of frozen regions, and fishermen of 
the Poles, the men of the mines of deeper fathom 
than the sea ; the diggers and workers of all the 
precious and usefal metals and minerals which 
the earth contains; the workers of the spindle, 


The circumstances under 


his gray locks, thanked Him who had made all | tility. 

this for his goodness, and that he had brought | to regar 
their friend back again from danger and suffering | and 
They were taught 








words came forth broken, until Mr. and Mrs. W. | 


tinent of Europe. 


“* Whose blossoms of the loom 
Rival Nature’s fairest flowers 


the artizans of hostile countries forgot their na- 
tionality in the sentiment of the dignity of thei: 
common condition, and all wrought, with the 
highest enthusiasm of their genius, to bring the 
master-pieces of human art to the crowning of 
Labor. And the Kings and Queens of the earth 
felt that the first jewels of their crowns owed 
their luster to Labor, and they brought them forth 
to shine among the gems of her coronation, in 
the great Temple of Peace and Concord. And 
the first Queen of the world acted as bridesmaid 
at the royal robing of Labor, and in sight of the 
congregated nations, she set the tiara of the 
World's homage on her brow, and gave her, 2 
glorious bride, to the dignity of universal human- 
ity, as the firstborn and fairest of the earthly off- 
spring of Omnipotence. And who among the 
thousands that filled, or the exulting millions 
that surrounded, the Crystal Temple on that au- 
gust occasion, could doubt that its illustrious 
now had come, with its worldful of the finger- 
prints and finger-guidings of Divine Providence ; 
with its favoring sympathies beating fellowship 
in the bosoms of Nations; with attractions and 
unprecedented opportunities for the realization 
of this magnificent scheme of Peace and Human 


But the result of this grand experiment has a 
bearing upon our efforts and expectations far 
beyond the value and significance of an illustra- 
tion. The wonderful demonstration, which has 
congregated the peoples of the earth in fraternal 
fellowship in yonder rystal Temple of Peace, is 
not a mere collateral event by which we may 
prove the existence and force of ‘a current of 





Exhibition? Was it the spontaneous and uni- | i 
time bad come for this magnificent demonstration | : 


work of Divine Providence, and it is marvelous 
of the world towards theit proposition. 11 was| i 





their multitudinous heart beat in sympathy with 
the idea of this grand gathering of the . 
And without this spontaneous sympathy of 
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friendship among all nations of the earth 
Peace, permanent and universal: Peace, rooted 
in the well-being of nations ; Peace, with its ten- 


drils clasping all the sensitive and nourisbi ig 

fibres of human industry ; Peace, interwoven 

with the mutual affections and interests of the 

Peoples of the earth, is the object of the Gran 

Congress of Nations, now holding its pacific ees 

sions in the Crystal Palace. All the ideas and 

associations connected with the event merge into 
this grand object and result. The originators of 

this demonstration, and those who glory loudes 

in its triumphs, claim for it, as its highest honor: 

this result. Their fervid orators, in the glow o‘ 
enthusiastic eloquence, point to the Great Exhi- 
bition, and say, this is the true Peace Congress 

They claim for it the character and object of our 
annual Peace Parliament of the People. They 
promise to realize the result for which we labor, 
to be first at the goal and carry off the prize 
They do not say that they are against us, o1 
competing with usin a paralle! race-course, but 
thetthey are far in edvance of Us, on the same 
high road toWard the object of our efforts and as- 
pirations. Then what becomes of the charge 
that we are going too fast and too far, when the 
originators of the Great Exhibition are almost 
boasting that they have taken the cause of peace 
out of our hands, and are carrying it forward to 
its final consummation with railway speed, be 

cause that oyr expectations and progress are so 
slow? The world, almost without « dissenting 
voice, admits that the set time had come for this 
event; that the preparation of the popular mind 
of Christendom was complete for the realization 
of this echeme, even beyond the boldest expecta- 
tion of its originators. And it had but one sin- 
gle end from the beginning ; and that was Peace 
Let us grant it gladly and gratefully. That is 
the only end of our annual Peace Congres: 

Then will not the sympathies and activities of 
nations, and the codperation of Divine Piovi- 
lence, which have crowned their undertaking 
with such mighty success, accrue to the realiza- 
tion of our aim and efforts? If their now has 
come, with such a superabundance of happy cir- 
cumstances, can ours be far off? We trow not. 

London, July 25, 1851. E. B. 





Homestic Correspondenee, 


EBOM OUR GALENA CORRESPONDENT. 


Moosrueap Large, August, 1851. 

To the Editors of ‘he independent 

GrnTLemen :—Waen I promised to continue 
ny notes of an Eastward journey, | had no 
thought of doing it hereon the banks of this 
veautiful lake in the interior of Maine. All no- 
ice of Niagara, which every one sees now for 
himself, is to be omitted of course with the single 
recommendation to al] travelers—ladies as well 
48 gentlemen, to take the trip on the Maid of the 
Mist without fail—the newest and most enjoya- 
vle thing at the Falls. It is a rare treaty this 
rushing up on wings of steam into the very 
face of the cataract, and passing in front of ail 
its terrors, and shooting back, spray-spriakled 
and excited, down the green and foairy gorge. 
Will the world ever tire of the wonderful color of 
the lake water which flows over Niagara? The 
remembrance of those emeraid torrents,—flecked 
and striped with white,—is one of the freshest 
which the traveler carries away with him. 

FROM WEST TO EAST.—THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

We had chosen the St, Lawrence route to the 
north-east, and the Canadian line of steamers, 
and can conscientiously recommend the same to 


others in both particulars. For neatness, excel- 


lent fare, quiet, minute conveniences, attentive. 


ness on board, and freedom from shore nulsances 
in the shape of hackmen, runners, &c., at the 
landing places,—they surpass nearly all the 
American steamers, West or Eust. Under the 
bank at Lewiston we found a miniature Cunarder, 
the “City of Toronto” steamer, a mail carrier 
for the Government, all black Without, and a 
model of snug comfort within. We embarked in 
sight of the shattered column of Brock’s monu- 
ment, and the picturesque Suspension bridge,— 
smaller and lower than that at Niagara—which 
connects the American and Canadian shores 


rhe forts at the mouth of the river, the fine lake 


ports, the wharves and quays of hewn stone, 
the noble Government buildings,—conspicuous 
among them the immense Insane Hospital at To- 
ronto,—and the curious Canadian customs ob- 
servable here and there, gave a great deal of fresh 
interest to the sail. We realized that we were, 
where South Carolina is not—out of the Union. 
Mr. Burchard was evangelizing at Toronto, and 
the Provincial Parliament was oceupied with the 
Clergy Reserve question and other kindred mat- 
ters; but we could not stay to see and hear. 
The downfall of abuses in the Government of 
Canada is coming soon—this has become a gene- 
tal expectation—and what if this should be the 
prelude to the downfall of the enormous govern- 
mental abuses of the Mother Country in Church 
and State? Heaven speed the issue! That vast 
landed corporation, the Romish priesthood of 
Canada, is of course the most deadly enemy of 
reform, and of al] movements which Jook towards 
annexation to the United States. Democratic 
ideas however are spreading. There may be 
a recoil in the boast that Canada is a freer home 
for fugitives from slavery, than the great North 
American republic! Another lake steamer, the 
{ron Princess, took us at Toronto, and we changed 
again to « river steamer at Kingstun. The chicf 
features of the rest of the trip are the thousand 
isles through which we threaded our way by 
daylight, and the Rapids. In the cavals that 
eurround the latter, were stean.ers and propellers, 
upward bound. Plunging down the turbulent 
current among the rocks was just exciting euougb 
‘0 be intereeting. We were disappointed in ie 
shores of the St. Lawrence. They are very jevel 
and little varied. Nor could we discover—what 
the intensely British author of Hochelaga raw 
so plainly—evidences of the superior growth of 
the Canadian towns. They are however well 
built and prosperous, and we heard everywhere 
of an increasing grain trade from the Canadian 
to the American side. We passed by daylight 
the broad mouth of the Owawa through which 
Tom Moore's boat glided when he composed the 
Canadian Boat Song, and we sang “«t St. Ani's,” 
though not @ parting hymn. The La Chine 
Rapids, the last and nearest to Montrea!, are the 
most dangerous,—no boat could pass them afier 
night. From one of the long Indian villages which 
here continuously line the shores—we received an 
India pilot under whose guidance we shot through 
the’near and pointed rocks swiftly and in safety. 
Boats often go at the rate of 40 miles an hour in 
running these Rapids. The gas lights of Mon- 
treal were beginning to glitter, and the tin roofs 
shining afar in the sunset, to fade, as we ap- 
proached the large, clean stone wharves of the 
city, having been two days and a night from 
Niagara Falls. 


The Sabbath gave us an excellent morning die- 


course from Dr. Wilkes at the Zion church, Cou+ 
gregational, followed by an interesting sacramen- 
tal service,—a very dull one at an Episcopal 


MeLeod’s) in the evening. Mr. MeL: isa native 
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ment and found six or eight thousand in the vast 
church, which will hold from ten to fifteen, and a 
French priest holding forth extempore and quite 
yolubly. Not one in twenty however was lis- 
tening to the piping utterances that came from 


the distant pillar on which his pulpit was hung. 


chancel was in the time-honored nasal. 
nally the church is imposing. Po 

Montreal is probably the pleasantest city in | 
the North to visit in the summer. It is quaintly | 
and cleanly built—various tongues are heard in 
the streets and stores, and much that one sees is 





| ery of a letter, in addition to the postage, he is still 
| under the necessity of waiting to get his money— poe 
one cent. ; 
: : | all letters put into the Post-oflice, and a free deliy- | 
The chanting by the multitadinous priests in the | ery in cities. Then you have but one set of machi- | 
Exter- | pery in the office, one sort of stamps, and one pay- | , . “ 
| ment of postage, all with stamps. The saving of | and that “nothing remained but to find, as he 
| expense would admit of increased frequency of de- ; did find, 
livery, and this again would produce a great in- | slavery, and must be returned as such to his 
crease of correspondence—the true measure of 
success. 





What is wanted is a uniform charge on | 








novel and foreign. In the book stores we noticed, 
among the interchanges of literature, two of Mr. 
Willis’s sketehy books in Bohn’s shilling series. 
and also Irving’s Mahomet, and on the other hand 


SS “s } ° . . ai . Ras 3 
a Cincinnati edition of Hugh Millers “ Asterolep- | NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. | of his freedom is decided while he sits insensi 


sis of Stromness.” The rides about Montreal 
are charming, especially that over the south-west- | 
ern slope of Mount Royal to the Governor's 
house, now a hotel. Splendid private residences 
abound—the road is smoothly macademized, and 
skirted with beautiful gardens and highly culti- 
vated seignoral lands. From the mountain one 
sees the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa far off, the 
islands owned and occupied by the great Romish 
establishments and a part of the city. 

Leaving Montreal at 4 A.M.—or running over 








Fitchburg roads. But one is not always—as the 
Champlain boats have a monopoly of business, 
and in their haste to reach Whitehall may not 
give him time to land at Burlington. We lost 
thus a day, and did not much enjoy the fine lake 
scenery with the mountains on either hand 
through which perforce we were carried. There 
was time, however, to visit the nobly-situated and 
well-manned University. Burlington is our Amer- 
ican Geneva, and is contributing much besides 
the admirable translation of Neander to the 
generous and scholarly culture of the day. 
Finding forty miles of staging from Wells River 
to the White Mountains—we were content to 
give them the go-by for the present, and follow 
the iron track to Boston—which furnishes occa- 
sion for a hiatus in these hasty notes. 





MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 

Do your readers know that this fine body of 
water, with its surrounding wi'derness, is within 
two days of Boston? The mcst direct route is 
via Waterville, Skowhegan, Athens, Kingsbury, 
Brighton, Bianchard and Shirley. Reaching 
Waterville in the 6 P.M. train from Portland,—a 
ride of sixteen miles brings one the same night 
to Skowhegan, and by the next day’s stage he 
reaches Greenville at the foot of the lake. No- 
ble mountains begin to appear as he goes north- 
ward, and over a spur of one—Mount Russell— 
the stage-road passes just before it pitches down 
a long aud steep descent into the little village oi 
B'anchard, *Greenville is on a southern cove of 
the lake, and not where it finds outlet in the 
Kennebec, which is six miles above. The Jitile 
steamer Moosehead leaves Greenville every Tues- 
day and Friday at9 A. M. for the head of the 
lake, returning the same evening at five. The 
lake is forty miles in lencth, Wednesdays the 
boat runs half way up to Mount Kineo, passing 
through the finest of the scenery, and giving 
travelers time to ascend the mountains. Leaving 
the little Greenville cove the islands and sur- 
rounding mountains begin to appear; the lake 
widens until it is at one point sixteen miles. 
You pass between two large islands—Deer Isle 
and Sugar Is'and—and rounding the point of the 
iormer the precipitous crags of Mount Kineo are 
directly in front. The shape of the lake—a 
moose’s head—begins to be perceptible ; the piers 
at the outlet, some forty in number, are visible 
at the left; below them and near the lake are 
the Great Squaw and Little Squaw mountains,— 
farther off and above rises the summit of Mount 
Abraham, beyond the Dead River. At the right 
are the Lily Bay range—keeping up a bold and 
graceful gallop of cliffs far to the south, and far- 
iher up the stately and distinct masses of the 
Spencer Mountains, while at a distance (seventy- 
five miles) the blue shoulders of Katahdin are 
lifted into the sky. Mount Kineo is a promon- 
tory, almost an island ; the lake passes round it 
and then stretches more to the east. Leaving 
the Mount Kineo House, which stands on a beau- 
tiful platform which stands out into the lake on 
the south, in a boat, you are landed on a sweet 
little piece of beach at the foot of the western 
declivity, and the ascent is not difficult to the 
lovely and breezy hight. The whole lake with 
its hundred isles is at your feet. Another beau- 
tiful body of water lies parallel at the west. 
Between the two you trace the gracefully eer- 
pentine course of the inlet—Moose River—and 
curiously enough the outlet is but a few miles to 
the south of it. 

Many a cove not to be seen from the boat 
shows its fair and deep indentures in the coast. 
The steamer lies like a cockle shell at the point 
of the Hotel plateau. Eastward, Katahdin, 
though 5,300 feet high, is hidden by the nearer 
Spencer Mountains. A deep and secluded arm 
of the lake encloses the eastern side of the Kineo, 
which rises perpendicularly above it 750 feet. 
The view from the summit on that side is grand 
and thrilling. The cliff leans a little at the top. 
We threw off large stones with all our force, but 
could not send them into the water, or see them 
as they broke on the rocks beneath. The water 
here is called North Cove, and the steamer often 
brings parties of pleasure into it, and carries 
them under the dizzy and toppling bluff. 

Passing up the lake, the rocky profile of a face 
can be traced on the southern steep of the Kineo. 
Moose are abundant within three or four miles of 
the Kineo House. The best time for hunting is 
sunset, when the flies bite hardest and they come 
down to the mouths of the streams to find reliet 
in the water. They are often taken weighing 
one thousand pounds. The meat is excellent, 
and can be eaten safely in any state of health. 
Delicious salmon trout abound also on the tables 
of the vicinity. 

We found the author of “ Two Xears before 
.the Mast” preparing for a leisurely sail ina sloop 
boat around the margin of the lake. A more se- 
cluded and quiet retreat for the summer months 
can hardly be imagined. The scenery in the 
main resembles that of Leake Champlain, “with 
a difference,”—-the mountain peaks are nearer the 
water. 


These little steamers are occupied ‘during the 


spring in the towing of rafts of pine logs. A 
single boat will generally take thirteen or four- 
teen acres in tow. The Moosehead towed to the 
outlet last spring twenty-one and a half acres of 
logs in one raft! 


‘aterville, Aug. 13.—Our return brought us 


through a charming specimen of a New England 


village, Norridgewock (‘the smooth water be- 
tween falls,”) a place so calm, and picturesque, 
and reposeful, that one could not but wish for 
books and three weeks of perfect leisure, to lin- 
ger amid its trees, and by the sweetly-flowing 


river, and forget the great world ern . 





Crry Post in New Yorx.—Take notice, all the 
world, that the Postmaster-General has actually 
established a City Post, and has laid all our streets 
under an interdict against the private conveyanee 
of letters for hire. He has appointed a superin- 
200 sta- 
tions for the deposit of letters, which will be served 
in the city or carried to the Post-office, as they 
may require, four times a day. With the wonted 
segacity of our Post-office, this is not identified 
with the general postal system, but is made a thing 
by itself, requiring separate stamps, and a compli- 
cated machinery, having we. hardly know how 
many different rates to adjust. The Commercial 
gives the most intelligible account of it we have 


tendent and 45 carriers, and di 


seen : 
** Letters, circulars and 


handbills dropped 


papers and pamphiets for one-half cent 


each. Let- 
ters for any place out of the city will be delivered 
at the Post-office free of charge, Saree dropped 


in the Post-office for city delivery 


Pharisees, embodies the most vital point of reli- 
gious iaith and experience. 
bited the sensuous view of the Jews—Christ ‘the 
Son of David, the future King of Jerusalem. 
The next question of Jesus—one that etfectually 
silenced the Pharisees—broached his own exalt- 
ed character as ‘the Son of God. Toa Jew it) 
to St. John’s the night before—one ought to be| was conclusive against the material view of | 
in Boston the same evening by the Rutland and| Christ and his kingdom ; “ {f David then call him 


boxes or handed to the carriers, will be clinernd 


in‘any part of the city for one cent each, and news- 


Dependent. 


| ble, “with the blood slowly oozing out of his 
~ | mouth and nostrils;’ and the mockery ends by 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST: 
This question propounded by Jesus to the 


Their reply exhi- 





Lord, how is he his son?” ‘That same question 
still forms the test of Christian character :— 
‘What think ye of Christ ?” 

This question as proposed to men educated un- 
der the Gospel, has reference not chiefly to the 
historical view of Christ therein presented, nor 
to a metaphysical view of his nature and per- 
son, but to the spiritual apprehension of Christ 
as related to the wants of the human soul. In 
this view, affection, love to Christ, is insisted 
upon in the New Testament as the test of char- 
acter. But the state of one’s affections toward 
Christ depends essentially upon the view he 
takes of Christ’s person and character. You are 
admiring the beauties of a landscape in company 
with one the indistinctness of whose vision pre- 
vents him from enjoying its nicer points. You 
call his attention to an object in the distance, 
which to you is clearly defined and upon which 
you expatiate with great delight. Looking in 
the same direction, he warmly responds to all that 
you say and seems to be in like ecstacy. But 
as he attempts to define the object, you presently 
discover that he is looking at quite a different 
thing, or that the object if the same, is so chang- 
ed to his vision as to be essentially another. And 
thus in fact of the whole landscape. His de- 
scription does not at all answer to your percep- 
tion. What to you is a clear outline of light, to 
him is a resplendency vaguely diffused ; what to 
you are mountains to him are clouds; what you 
see as a palace of marble glittering in the sun, to 
him is a bleaching sand-hill; what to you are 
trees and spires gracefully interblended, to him 
are a confused array of fanciful and indefinable 
figures ; the silver streams that thread the vale 
he does not see at all, but from some arid plain 
in the dim distance a spurious lake looms upon 


Of course, this does not supersede the present ‘credulous of the fact that we recite; and yet it 

costly and laborious window-delivery of letters. | js explicitly 80 reported. The Commissioner did 
| And as the carrier is entitled to a fee for the deliv- | actually refuse to adjourn the hearing till the 
j Vietim of this cruel assault had recovered his 


the case had been made out—that it was fully 
proven that the man owed service—that he 


| peaceable and industrious man is assaulted in his 
!own home with violence which our Jaws would 





THE INDEPEND 








Without farther parley, he decided that 


had been identified by the son of his master, 
that the man was a fugitive from 


master in Kentucky.” 
And this outrage upon justice and humanity is 
the law of this free and Christian people! A 


consigning the almost unconscious victim to the 
bloody hands of the cowardly miscreant who 
had thus stricken him down. All this takes 
place in the sacred name of law—of a law to 
which Christian ministers and Christian men can 
give their toleration without a blush! 

It is irue that the assailant was subsequently, 
and in another court, held to answer for this vio- 
lence, and fined in the sum of $50; much upon 
the same principle probably as that upon which a 
drayman might be punished for maltreating his 
horse. But the victim is without any redress, all 
rights and interests of himseli having been pre- 
viously stripped from him by the Commissioner's 
decision. 

The illegality of this decision is upon a level 
with its inhumanity. It was in proof that le- 
gally there had been no escape in the case; the 
negro had been brought into the State of Ohio 
by the master’s agent, and had thereby been ex- 
empted from the operation of the local laws un- 
der which he had before been held as a slave. 
This most simple and settled principle of law 
was however openly denied by the Commission- 
er, who held “that the master has a perfect right 
to take his slave into or through a tree State, 
and we, as citizens of a free State, are bound to 
protect the rights and property of the people ot 
the South.” Of this decision it is enough to say, 
that it is against all principles and all precedents 
of law. It has long been held by all authorities, 
of slave States and of free States alike, that 
siavery not existing by natural right, nor sup- 
ported by public law, stands simply upon the Jo- 
cal law of the community in which it is estab- 
lished ; and that beyond the limits to which that 
local law extends, it has no existence. All pre- 
cedente and decisions to this effect, the Commis- 
sioner, in the fullness of his servility, roundly 
denied. A decision was pronounced which no 
court in this country would sanction or tolerate; 
and which British and French courts agree with 
our own in repelling and repudiating. 

If now in a case of any other kind a decision 
should be given at variance, as this is, with all 
sound legal views, there are tribunals by wh eh 
the error could be reviewed and corrected ; but 
in this case there is no appeal provided. What- 
ever the merciless haste of the procedure—-what- 








his imperfect vision. In short his response to 
your expressions of delight was that of sympa- 
thy and imagination, and not that of an intelli- 
gent perception and enjoyment of the same 
scene. 

Just so it is in the world of Christian faith and 
affection. You may talk of Christ in his gene- 
ral character as the object of admiring confidence 
and love, and may find a ready assent from one 
who, when he attempts to define Christ, will pre- 
sent quite another object from that which you 
extol. You are thinking of Christ as God mani- 
fest in the flesh,—as the Deity dwelling in hu- 
manity,—and he is thinking of Christ as a man 
exalted to the semblance of the Deity, or as a 
being vaguely superior to man, whose nature 
he cannot define. You are thinking of Christ 
as your Savior, who has died upon the cross to 
redeem you from sin ; and he is thinking of Christ 
as one who has come to develop his spiritual! 
nature, and to teach him by precept and example 
the way to Heaven. The points which you dis- 
cern in Christ as his true excellence and glory, 
he sees not at all or sees but dimly, while he 
unduly magnifies other points, but incidental or 
related, into the whole character and work of 
Christ. The Christ whom you admire and love 
and worship, is not the Christ whom he has 
shaped to his thoughts and enshrined in his ai- 
fections. . 

We have been led into this train of remark by 
the article on “ The Redemptive Work of Christ,” 
transferred to the first page from the columns of 
the Christian Register. Not that we suppose 
that between the Register and ourselves there is 
any such difference as we have now sketched ; 
rather do we think that the author of that article, 
having been led to Christ by the consciousness 
of personal need, has but another view of the 
same Cross—manifold in its riches of wisdom and 
love—from him who was first impelled to Christ 
by the terrors of the violated jaw, and to whom 
Jesus ever appears as the Justifier of him that 
believeth ;—but we would hold up the impor- 
tance of just and precise views of Christ as a 
preliminary toa critical examination of the views 
presented in our neighbor's article. That article 
will be read with interest and we trust with can- 
dor, by all who desire the harmony of believers 
in the truth. We do not regret that the pressure 
of other matter compels us to defer our comments, 
and leave it to its own 4mpression. 


—_—_—_— 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW AT BUF ALO. 


A recent transaction in which the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave law were carried into ef- 
fect at Buffalo, possesses so many points of in- 
terest and importance as to be worthy of general 
and careful attention. The history of the case 
is briefly the following. 
A colored man was arrested and brought before 
a U. S. Commissioner, charged with being a fugi- 
tive from service in Kentucky, and claimed as 
such under the recent act. He was identified by 
the son of the claimant as his father’s slave, and 
the escape was alleged to have taken place 
from one of the boats on the Ohio river, and 
within the State of Ohio; into.which State he 
had been brought by another party to whom he 
had been hired. Upon this showing of facts, the 
claimant demanded that the negro should be sur- 
rendered tohim. To this d d the Commis- 





party to be a fugitive within the meaning of the 
law, and consigned him to the hands of ‘the 
claimant. A consideration of the case shows 
this judgment to be so clearly and atrociously 
iniquitous that we are constrained to protest with 
the utmost emphasis against every circumstance 
of the transaction. 

And first, observe the arrest. This man— 
Daniel, as he is called—was employed on a 
steamboat, on board which vessel the arrest took 
place. The claimant proceeded on board with 
an officer, and stationed himself above a small 


work. He then sent a message to summon the 
man, and with a stick of wood in his hand vigi- 
lantly awaited the appearance of his victim. 
The moment that the man’s head appeared so far 
above the hatchway as to-give the desired oppor- 
tunity, he struck him one full blow which felled 
him instantly upon a stove in the cabin below, 


him to the tender mercies of this tyrant. 
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man was partially insensible. This 


sioner very “ summarily ” acceded—adjudged the | fr 


hatchway, beneath which the negro was at his 


and then ran atcay. Before the victim could re- 
cover his footing, he was @ prisoner in the Mar- 
shal’s hands; and while he was bleeding and 
bewildered in consequence of this violence, the 
hearing took place which ended by consigning 
When 
he reached the Commissioner's presence, and 
was called by name to stand up—we quote the 
language of the report, from the Evening Post— 
“he was roused by his counsel—being through- 
out in a state of half stupor and wholly unable to 
communicate with his counsel from the effect of 
the wound upon his skull—and rose from his 
The counsel of this helpless creature 
moved, when the claimant’s case was concluded, 
that the court should adjourn the defence, as the 
the 


ever the incompetency of the senseless and 
bleeding victim—whatever the ignorance or the 
error of the decision—all appeal is by this law 
absolutely denied. Once the “summary ” deci- 
sion of this abject tribunal has been pronounced, 
it is expressly declared that no writ or process 
from any court shall issue to interrupt the ac- 
complishment of the iniquity. To the honor of 
our State be it said, that this last provision of 
the statute in question has been by common con- 
sent disregarded. Our judges do issue writs 
which enable them to examine and correct such 
wrongs. 

Then, too, in any cther instance, a judge so 
wholly incompetent to his office, or so wholly 
destitute of the integrity which becomes it, as to 
pronounce a decision thu conspicuously errone- 
ous, would be liable to some censure, and under 
some responsibility. He would be carefully and 
publicly appointed, so as to avoid all ordinary 
danger of such an issue ; and he would, if found 
incompetent, be impeacued and removed. But 
no similar care is exercised here; and no similar 
accountability binds the commissioner to some- 
thing like integrity. Who can impeach or re- 
move him? What provision is there to remedy 
his injustice, or avert the consequences of his 
ignorance or servility? That long and base 
statute is without one provision for the correction 
of the errors, or the punishment of the wrongs, 
which its ill-considered provisions so abundantly 
beget. 

By these “ summary” methods, then, of cru- 
elty, ignorance, and recklessness, this unfortu- 
nate colored man is consigned to the hands of 
one whose habitual baseness, conspicuous in his 
first assault, is exasperated by the judicial pun- 
ishment, and the public indignation it has pro, 
voked. He is placed in those hands without one 
solitary legal restraint, save that which forbids 
him to take outright the life which his brutality 
may render intolerable to his victim—upon any 
vengeance which his passions may suggest. De- 
nied all safeguards—all delays—all hearing be- 
fore a regular tribunal—this unhappy creature is 
to be taken back to Kentucky—to be scourged 
and tortured as an example that may deter others 
from attempting to find a hiding-place from their 
oppressors. And yet it has not quite come to 
this. A habeas corpus has been granted—in de- 
fiance of the express language, though not of 
the construction which the Administration has 
given tothis law. A hearing will yet be ob- 
tained, and some method will be found by which 
the defense of the alleged slave will at last be 
considered .* 

And this bill—whose every provision is a dis- 
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results the true principle upon which churches | 
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truth and freedom be promoted by the organiza- | 
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formed than himself, no good man will despise 


will not even be pitied for his ignorance, so that 
the expression of pity will give him pain. Many 
aman who cannot read or write, or who cannot 
spell correctly, may be a sound and original 
thinker whose views are worthy of high conside- 


Isa principle that would Jead to such | 


Or would the cause of | 
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1UNORANCE AND PRESUMPTION, 


Mere ignorance is not deserving of rebuke. 
No wise man will sneer at one who is less in- 


the unlearned. An honest well-meaning person 


ration. The most learned philosopher may re- 
ceive from such a man hints of important truth 
and lessons of practical wisdom. But when an 
ignorant person grows dogmatic, prates of his 
superior wisdom, and sneers at the views of those 
who have bestowed some care and thought upon 
plans or measures that he would urge, then the ex- 
posure of his ignorance may havea salutary effect. 
When such a person denounces others as behind 
‘this enlightened age, then the measure of his 
common-schoo! education may help to determine 
the weight of his opinion and influence. 

It is a common mistake that great Reforms 
have been achieved mainly by uneducated men. 
This is not so. Some of the Apostles, it is true, 
were men of that stamp, but these were aided by 
inspiration : moreover Paul—who was employed 
to develop the Christian faith—had the highest 
Jewish culture, and was not ignorant of Greek po- 
etry and philosophy. Luther, Calvin, and their 
fellow-reformers of the sixteenth century, though 
some of them were of humble origin, were not 
ignorant men. Not afew of them were men of 
the most liberal education for that age. The 
leaders in the Puritan movement were men of 
whom the universities of Britain might well be 
proud. There is after all a connection between 
even the art of spelling and the work of a Re- 
former in church and state. 


—_- + —— 


THE SCOURGE OF CONSUMPTION. 


During the prevalence of Cholera we called at- 
tention to the fact that the deaths by Consump- 
tion through the year, in many eastern cities, 
equal the mortality by cholera in a cholera sea- 
son. Circumstances having Jed us to take spe- 
cial notice of diseases of the Respiratory system, 
we are still more deeply impressed with their 
prevalence and fatality. The statistics on Public 
Hygiene prepared by the American Medical As- 
sociation, present the following facts. In the city 
of Boston, during a period of three years, irom 
1846 to 1848 inclusive, there were [6888 deaths 
from Consumption, while in the same period there 
were 2826 from Typhus Fever, and 1606 from 
Dysentery. From 1844 to 1848 inclusive, tived 
years, of 48,733 deaths in the whole State of 
Massachusetts, 13,004 were from diseases of the 
Respiratory system, and only 2020 from diseases 
of the Digestive system. The deaths in Massa- 
chusetts from diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion average nearly thirty per cent. of the whole 
mortality. In Lowell, in every 10,000 deaths 
about 2500 are from diseases of these same or- 
gans. ‘ihe sanitary reports of the city of New 
York disclose similar facts. It is no unusual 
thing in the weekly report of deaths in this city 
to find from 30 to 50, and upward, from Con- 
sumption. In Philadelphia the proportion of 
diseases of the Respiratory system is also large, 
and evenas far south as Baltimore, of 2996 
deaths in 1846, 548 were from Consumption ; in 
1847, of 3414, 590, and in 1848, of 2861, 620 
were from the same cause. 

Facts such as these are alarming. What is 
the cause of this excessive mortality from such 
diseases * Is it climate, or constitutional tegdes- 
cies, or the manner of life, or negligence as re- 
spects exposure to the weather’ The subject 
claims more earnest attention from medical men, 
and from the entire community. 

We have read with much satisfaction a judi- 
cious popular treatise from the penof Dr. W. W. 
Hali of this city, on ‘“ Throat-Ail, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, their Causes, Symptoms, and 
Cure ;” and while we would not presume to en- 
dorse any theory on the subject, we can safely 
recommend this sensible pamphlet (published by 
J. S. Redfield) to the attention of all who take 
an interest in the matter. Every pastor in New 
York must be struck with the large proportion of 
deaths in his congregation from pulmonary dis- 
eases. It is a duty of Christian benevolence to 
aid in diffusing on this subject such information 
as may lead to the arrest of such diseases. Like 
cholera, they must be taken in their first stages, 
an admonitory cough or soreness of the throat, 
and treated not by quackery but by scienee. Our 
schools, lecture-rooms, churches, halls, aad pri- 
vate dwellings must be better ventilated; the 
poor must be better fed and better clothed: chil- 
dren must be accustomed to the bath and to ex- 
ercise in the open air ; the importance of an erect 
posture and the right mode of breathing must be 
inculcated upon the rising generation, if we 
would lessen the fatality of this all-prevailing 
scourge. 


THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: 


This important commercial journal has receiv- 
ed an accession to its editorial strength which 
will greatly enhance its value. A son of Mr. 
Hallock, a young gentleman of good abilities and 
well educated for this post, Mr. G. D. Butler, 





tinct and particular outrage upon some principle 
of equity or some rule of law—is, we are told, 
‘“a permanent adjustment” of the questions it 
involves, “according to the law of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not.” Nay; it is 
not so. Cruelty and wrong have no such immor- 
tality upon this redeemed earth as the authors of 
these enormities are glad to believe. God’s power 
and providence are not so inadequate to the exi- 
gencies of our age. These wrongs shall but 
teach this nation a deeper disapproval of the in- 
stitution which they are perpetrated to support; 
and shall become a new argument to forbid all 
participation of ours in such a system of barba- 
rism and injustice. Cuvurcn., 
* Since this p hh was written we observe that, 
by the facilities which this obnoxious statute supplies 
the perpetration of euch villany, the unhappy man 
has been secretly removed from our jurisdiction. His 
traneit — Ohio, to his house of bondage and suf- 
fering, has taken place, no man knowing it, no man sus- 
pecting it. We record the issue with emotiens of shame 
and indignation at the possibility of such injustice, 
which are d with lation by the thought 


that every such instance is a new pledge that the days 
of this fraud and inhumanity shalt be few. . 


—_+—_—— 


A CASE IN POINT. 


No one who knew intimately the late David 
Hale, who knew him especially in the family, the 
social Christian circle, and the prayer-meeting, 
could doubt his high and earnest piety. No 
friend of human freedom who knew his heart 
could doubt that he was a sincere opponent of 
slavery. This his writings fully show. Yet he 
opposed the measures of the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety and warmly favored the Colonization So- 
ciety. In this he may not have manifested his 
usual discernment of right or his usual ap- 
preciation of liberty—but this surely could not 
vitally impeach his Christian character. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan was at one time associated 
with Mr. Hale in the same church ; and when 








silence Mr. T. upon the subject of slavery, Mr. 


liberty of speech. 
church-organization or a rule of 


the despotic attempt was made by the session to 


Hale,—who had no sympathy with his anti-sla- 
very opinions—came forward as the champion of 
his injured brother and nobly contended for his 


Now what shall we say of a principle of 
i church-member- 


ship, that would have prevented the association 
of Mr. Hale and Mr. Tappan in the same church ? 
Some churches perhaps would exclude Mr. T. 
from their fellowship through a weak jealousy 
of his anti-slavery sentiments ; others would ex- 
clude such a man as Mr. Hale, by a test rule on 


well known in rail-road affairs and a thorough 
man of business, and Mr. Richard Hale, as the 
representative of the estate of the late David 
Hale, are now associated with the senior editor 
and proprietor. Mr. Hale possesses some of the 
best qualities of his father, especially that can- 
dor, integrity, magnanimity, and high Christian 
principle which made him just toward opponents, 
while he was frank and unflinching in the avow- 
al of hig own opinions. Under these auspices 
we may intai 
that character, intellectually and morally, which 
becomes its position. In the multitude of coun- 
selors there is wisdom, and when old and young 
are joined together, it would not be strange if 
there should be some enlargement of view and 
some infusion of new life. It is due to the Jour- 
nal, however, to say, that for some time before 
this arrangement it had given signs of improve- 
ment ; not abandoning its false ground on great 
moral questions, but dropping the language of 
coarse personal vituperation, for a decent if not 
forcible tone of argument. So far as it may 
hereafter devote itself to what is true and good, 
we wish it success. 


NEW FEMALE SEMINARY. 


We are glad to learn that a new seminary for 
young ladies is to be opened in September on 
Brooklyn Hights. This indicates that with the 
growth of our sister metropolis in population and 
wealth, education will be duly fostered. Indeed 
for educational purposes Brooklyn will yet be- 
come a favorite resort from abroad, The new 
institution will be under the superintendence of 
Prof. Alonzo Gray, whose thorough scholarship, 
long experience ani established reputation as a 
teacher, render superfluous any endorsement of 
an enterprise in which he is principal. In addi- 
tion to ample assistance in the details of teaching, 
Prof. G. has engaged the services of several dis- 
tinguished clergymen of Brooklyn, as lecturers 
upon topics of mental and moral science, polite 
literature, and religious culture. : 

A Goop Famiry Sckoot.—We would call at- 
tention to the advertisement of Mrs. Saxton’s 
family school. This lady is admirably qualified 
for the instruction and moral training of children ; 
the location of her school is well selected—invit- 
ing in matural scenery, easy of access, yet secure 
from the temptations of city or village. 
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LETTER FROM DR. BACON. 


(Continued from last week.] 


Wi arrived at Erzrim on Wednesday not long 


my jlan to spend the remainder of the week 
there—partly for the sake of rest after so fatigu- 
ing @ journey, and partly for the sake of gain- 
ing time to write a few letters. But to my great 
surprise’ found that the government had under- 
taken to provide for us at Trebizond, more rest 
and leisure than | would have asked for. There 
has been no plague at Erzrim for ten years; but 
on account of the plague that was there ten years 
ago, every person and all merchandise proceed- 
ing from that province to any of the ports on the 
Black Sea musi still undergo a ten days’ impri- 
sonment in quarantine. Such is the Turkish 
government ajfter all the progress it has been 
making towards the level of other European gov- 
ernments. The discovery of this fact discon- 
certed all my calculations. With the least pos- 
sible delay we made another bargain for animals ; 
and in not much more than twenty-four hours 
after our astival at Erzrim, we were again pur- 
suing our journey, having bidden farewell to our 
friend Michael whose aid for the brief remainder 
of our journey seemed not indisy ble. Mr. 
Peabody and one of the native protestants accom- 
panied as some three miles out of the city. 

Just as we were ready to leave Mr. Peabody's 
house, the post arrived, bringing letters fiom 
Constantinople with the sad and stunning intelli- 





What a stroke upon this mission! What a chas- 
tisement upon the churches at home! What a 
in the Armenian nation! What a eall upon all 
When shall 
we see his like again?’ Where shall the man be 
found to enter into his unfinished labors’ Un- 
No: Ais work is done. 


** Go to the grave in all thy glorious prime, 

In full activity of love and power : 
Thou art not called away before thy time ; 

The Lord’s appointment is the servant’s hour.” 
The work that remains to be done is no longer 
his: it belongs to us that survive him. He has 
leit us an example of working while it is day. 
It was with a deep impression of the shortness 
of the time that remains for our working that we 
kneeled down tozether, just after receiving that 
intelligence, and committed ourselves—the be- 
reaved mission, the desolate widow, and the dis- 
tant friends—tg the grace of God. 

The plain of Erzrim is one of the few places 
in ‘the Turkish empire where the roads are prac- 
ticable, in some sense, for wheels. In all Syria 
and Mesopotamia, there is not even an ox-cart— 
at least we saw nothing of the kind. The har- 
vests which the peasants were reaping as we 
passed over the plain of Assyria were borne to 
the threshing-floors on the backs of horses and 
donkeys. But on the elevated plains of Armenia, 
among the rocks and trees, amid the grasses and 
flowers that reminded us continually of our na- 
tive clime—we began to see rude specimens of a 
primitive kind of cart, or, as they call it in Turk- 
ish, arabah. Two wheels of solid wood, with 
a narrow rim or tire of iron, are connected by a 
wooden axle, on which they do not turn, but 
which, like the axles of a railway car, turns 
with them, being attached to the cart-body by 
wooden bows, in which it revolves with a creak- 
ing which may sometimes be heard half as far as 
a steam-whistle. The yoke by which oxen and 
sometimes buffaloes are made to draw this clumsy 
vehicle is equally clumsy, and would command 
the profoundest wonder of a Yankee farmer. A 
straight beam about seven feet long is fastened 
at each end to the neck of the animal, not by the 
simple expedient of an ox-bow, but by a pair of 
crooked sticks enclosing the animal’s neck, and 
tied together with strings under his throat like a 
cravat. On the plain of Erzriim, these vehicles 
are very numerous, and—what is very extraor- 
dinary in the east—the streets of the city are 
generally wide enough to admit them. On our 
road from the city to the village where we were 
to encamp that night, we met long trains of these 
ox-carts, many of them laden with Moslem 
women, closely veiled, who were returning from 
the hot baths at the village before us. 

We were now within the region in which the 
remains of the Byzantine church architecture 
begin to strike the eye of the traveler. At a little 
hamlet, named Karaghul, where we spent the 
Sabbath, we could not but admire the remains of 
some beautiful structures of this kind. A small 
Greek church, an octagon baptistery, and another 
building, of which I could hardly divine the use, 
though it was obviously ecclesiastical in its cha- 
racter—all built of marble, perhaps a thousand 
years ago, with great expenditure of labor and 
of skill. I think that these remains indicate the 
site of some rich monastic establishment, which 
fell long ago in the fall of the Greek empire. 
Four days and a fraction, besides the Sabbath, 
were occupied with the journey from Erzriim to 
Trebizond. The day before our arrival at Trebi- 
zond, as we halted at noon in a deep, narrow 
valley, we saw, far above us, bright clouds 
gathering in masses of silver around the summits 
of a lofty ridge that rose between us and the 
Black Sea. Our noon-tide rest accomplished, we 
soon began to aseend toward those cloudy 
heights. Slowly and wearily we climbed hill 
after hill, the clouds before us still unfolding 
their huge volume in the sunlight, and suggest- 
ing only thoughts of coolness and refreshment 
At last the sun began to be obscured ; projections 
and fragments of cloud, hiding instead of reflect- 
ing the white sunbeams, were hanging between 
us and the sky ; and soon we began to enter the 
cloud which, seen from a distance, had seemed 
so beautiful. What a difference between the 
prospect and the reality! A thick, cold, heavy 
mist, like that which sometimes sweeps over 
eastern New England, from the Bay of Fundy, 
on the dripping wings of the chilly North East, 
wrapped us around as with a “ palpable obscure,” 


our limbs with cold, and made us Jong for a 
shelter and a fire. The reader, in a moralizing 
vein, may moralize for himself, and may draw 
out at his leisure the parallel between our journey 
that afternoon and the ordinary history of this 
world’s hopes and disappointments. How richly 
does young imagination decorate the distant per- 
spective of years to come! How toilsome and 
weary the progress of life, climbing year after 
year toward the height upon which hangs the 
veil of silver, floating, unfolding, shifting as the 
wind plays over it! And then, how does the 
glory disappear when the distant expectation is 
exchanged for the reality, and imagination gives 
place to the dull prose of experience. “ Vanity 
of vanities,” saith the cloyed and moody sophist 
in the book of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Vanity of. vanities, 
all is vanity.” No, weary and disappointed 
worldling! such is not the uniform experience 
of human life. All would indeed be vanity if 
all men were Epicureans, making enjoyment the 
only end of existence. But to him who lives 
for higher ends—to him who has grasped “ the 
conclusion of the whole matter,” and has learned 
that “to fearGod and to keep his commandments 
is the whole duty of man,”—to him who lives 
for duty rather than for mere i and 
whose plan of life is thus connected with the 
infinite and the eternal—to him whom the Father 
hath drawn to Christ, and whom Christ hath 
reconciled to the Father, and who thus lives in 
fellowship with the Father and the Son—to him 
who habitually looks beyond these weary paths, 
beyond those misty heights, to a better country, 


experience of human life is not all vanity. With 
tears of thankfulness that man affirms that his 
experience of life, mingled as it may have been 
ith weariness and grief, contradicts the mourn- 
fal testimony of the sated and disgusted lover 
. “Surely goodness and mercy 
follow me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
The last gleams of daylight were fading when 
}'we arrived at a khan, near the middle of the 


where no “darkness falls upon the glory,”—the that 


Gladly we availed ourselves of its rude accom- 
modations, though several large piles of mer- 


chandise gave evidence that it was already occu- 
pied by the muleteers of caravans that had ar- 
rived before us. Our apartment, through which 
our horses and mules passed into their stable, 
had more comforts in it than we had expected to 
find. 
hearth; and steam from our dripping garments 


A cheerful fire soon blazed npon the 


began to mingle with the clouds of smoke which 
would not go up the chimney without first mak- 
ing the circuit of the room. We treated our 


muleteers as well as ourselves and servants to 


coffee prepared in the Turkish fashion. Our 
supper was made ready while we were making 
ourselves warm and dry. Our dehajs (the cotton 
quilts which we carried with us for beds,) were 
spread ona platform of boards; and our sleep 
was us undisturbed as if we had been lodged at 
the Astor House. 

Rising in the morning before day, we found 
the mist as thick as ever, and even more chilly 
than when we took refuge in the khan ; so we 
must wait for the dim daylight before commenc- 
ing our march. Thus we had the unusual com- 
fort of a warm breakiast before starting. The 
muleteers bade us be of good cheer, and assured 
us that in two hours we should come into the 
region of sunshine. It must have been at some 
point on this cold ridge which catches and con- 
denses the evaporation from the Black Sea when- 
ever the wind comes from the north, that Xeno- 
phon and the survivors of “the ten thousand” 
burst into shouts of joy when they caught the 
first view of the Kuxine. We had hoped fora 
similar prospect, but the inauspicious north- 
wind, still heaping up the clouds, denied our 
desire. Nor was the promise of our muleteers 
fulfilled. Tedious was our descent—four hours 
instead of two had we been upon our way— 
before we emerged from the cloud.. Then how 
beautiful was the sunlight spread over the land- 
scape before us. We were already descending 
into a deep, narrow valley—a pass, or gorge, I 
might rather say—through which a stream, in- 
considerable at our first acquaintance with it, 
but fed by a thousand springs, and growing as it 
runs, finds its way to the sea. 

The clouds, chased by the warm sun-beams, 
were rolling up the mountain sides, disclosing as 
they retired, green forests, cultivated fields, and— 
what we had never seen before in any part of 
the Turkish empire—seattered, isolated dwell- 
ings, as if there were no need of crowding into 
wretched villages and filthy cities for mutual 
defense. It was not unlike the sight of farm- 
houses dotting the hill-sides in our own New 
England. The character of the houses, however, 
as well as the general aspect of the scenery, re- 
sembles more what I expect to see in Switzer- 
land than anything which | have ever seen else- 
where. As we descended into the valley by a 
path almost as steep and winding as a spiral 
staircase, the panorama, changing at every step, 
was continually more beautiful. Perhaps the 
landscape borrowed something from the mood of 
our minds. Perhaps our joy, as we drew near 
the end of so long a journey, “ projected itself 
into the outward,” and added something to the 
beauty that surrounded us. 

This is the pass by which Xenophon and the 
army whose retreat he had conducted, came 
down from the mountains. To them, also, it 
must have been beautiful, though their flight 
was in winter. 

At the opening of this gorge is the city and 
port—if port it may be called—of Trebizond. 
At the distance of six miles or more from the 
city, we were welcomed by the missionary 
brethren, Messrs. Powers and Bliss, who had 
come out to meet us. We could not exchange 
salutations with them in the American fashion 
by shaking hands, for we, having come froma 
place where the plague existed ttn years ago, 
were “unclean” in the eye of the law, and no- 
body could touch us or our garm«nts without par- 
taking in our uncleanness and in the quarantine 
by which we were to be purified. The post from 
Erzrim, starting late on Saturday, and traveling 
day and night, had arrived that (Tuesday) morn- 
ing, and a letter from Mr. Peabody had brought 
the news that we were coming. The same post 
brought to me a letter from Dr. Perkins, of 
Oroomiah. On Saturday, the 2ist of June, the 
brethren at Oroomiah received, in a letter from 
Mr. Marsh, the intelligence of our adventures 
among the Kiirds, of our return to Mosul, and of 
my having set out for Constantinople with the 
expectation of reaching Erzrum in twenty days. 
So great was their disappointment, and so desir- 
ous were they of seeing a visitor from their 
native land, that they immediately designated 
Dr. Perkins and Mr. Breath as a delegation to 
meet me at Erzram, and bring me back with 
them. Monday, they started on their mission, 
and the next Saturday they arrived at Mr. Pea- 
body’s house, having performed the journey of 
450 miles on horseback, at the rate of more than 
75 miles a day. Had my own journey from 
Mosul been no more rapid than I had expected, 
I should have met them at Erzram. As it was, 
they arrived there just two days after my depar- 
ture for Trebizond. Had I met them, [ know 
not how I could have resisted such an invitation. 
My congregation, and my family too, might have 
been compelled to endure a prolongation of my 
absence some two months beyond its expected 
period. Meantime, there would have been some 
consolation in thinking, that notwithstanding 
my absence from my native country at so event- 
ful a “crisis” in its history, the joint efforts of 
Mr. Webster and some of our journalist friends 
in New York—secular and religious—together 
with the sermons and speeches of so many de- 
vout pastors, and of so many learned and dia- 
lectical professors, will probably succeed in 
maintaining the union of the states against those 
reckless men who are taken and deemed to be 
enemies of the Union, because they think that a 
“ summary process,” without judge or jury, be- 
fore a “‘ subordinate officer of a court,” is not the 
proper method of deciding the question whether 
a man is or is not legally entitled to his inalien- 
able rights, especially when the government 
openly offers to the subordinate officer aforesaid, 
a bribe of five dollars, in the shape of an extra 
fee, for sending the man to the slave-market. 

I arrived at this place on Tuesday, the ist of 
July, just in time to enter the quarantine before 
sunset, and so to complete, in a few moments, 
the first day of my imprisonment. On Friday, 
our missionary friends succeeded in obtaining 
liberty for us to go out a few hours under the 
care of two guardians, who were to see that no- 
body was infected by us. In the open air, a little 
out of the city, a repast had been provided by 
the ladies of the mission ; and there, on the 
green turf, under the shade of some fine old trees, 
thirteen of us, including five little children—all 
Americans, though the children were not born in 
their own country—celebrated the fourth of July 
with patriotic thankfulness, and rejoiced in the 
assurance that, South Carolina to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the union of our American 
States is the strongest and most immoveable po- 
litical fact at present existing in the world. 

This discursive letter is already too long. 1 
may have more to say about Trebizond and Erz- 
rim in some other letter. Our quarantine will 
expire on the tenth inst. at daybreak, or more 
exactly, at that hour when the muezzin in the 
minaret, presuming that there is light enough to 
distinguish a white thread from a black one, 
first calls the faithful to pray, and proclaims to 
this once Christian city that God is great, and 
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plain which forms the summit of the mountain. 


CRITICISMS ON WESTERN LETTERS. 


The letters of one of the editors of this journal 
descriptive of a tour at the West, which it was 
not supposed would have more than a passing 
interest to any class of readers, have called forth 
some very unfriendly criticisms from a corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Herald. Though these 
productions were in their nature ephemeral, the 
writer will be happy to have their errrors of 
judgment corrected, and if there be in them any 
errors of fact, to make the correction, upon com- 
petent authority.* Except for the purpose of 
such corrections he would never again have al- 





luded to the letters, had not his character and 
motives been impeached and his veracity called 
in question. In the article referred to, he is 
flatly charged with a “ want of veracity,” bya 
writer who is a minister of the Gospel, and who 
is or has been in the service of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Such a charge from such a 
source, requires notice; and for this the writer 
craves the indulgence of the readers of The Inde- 
pendent, in a matter strictly personal. 

Of the discourtesy of this anonymous critic, [ 
have nothing to say. If it accords with his taste 
to write as he has done of a brother minister, 
though a stranger, it does not accord with mine 
to votice this feature of his communication. I 
shall not, however, impute his style to Western 
“barbarism ;” it is too evidently owing to some lo- 
cal jealousy of La Salle,—a place which I happen- 
ed to commend as deserving of a good minister. 
Besides it has been my pleasure to meet many mis- 
sionaries and ministers at the West who have 
practiced no less self-denial for Christ than this 
critic boasts of, but who, with the hardness of 
the true soldier, combined the cultivation of the 
scholar, and the courtesy of the Christian gentle- 
man. Indeed, it would be strange if after six 
years’ service in the Executive Committee of the 
A.H.M §., I did not know this to be the gen- 
eral character of its missionaries. One can easily 
overlook the infirmity that makes this critie a 
seeming exception. 

Two of his charges against my letters, I readily 
admit. They were full of “egotism,” and they 
were “prolix.” Written over a known signa- 
ture they used the pronoun singular, I, instead of 
the dignified but affected editorial, We, and they 
nariated incidents personal to the writer. They 
certainly did have “the appearance of egotism,” 
and they were unconscionably long. But to the 
main charge, which is contained in the following 
paragraphs 


“Of the Hlinois River trip made by the letter- 
writer on board the Prairie State, ‘one of the 
best boats on the river,’ it may allay any un- 
pleasant feelings of the traveler to know that 
his state-room, which he assures us was ‘ directly: 
over the boiler,’ is still pointed out by the cap- 
tain to travelers, (and the captain’s word is con- 
firmed by the regord in the books of the boat,) as 
full seventy feet in its nearest point from bein; 
directly over the boiler. 

“The state-rooms of this boat, like those of 
many others, are furnished with doub/e matrasse:., 
ordinary sheeting, with white cotton counter- 
panes ; and probably whether these are the ‘ hard- 
est beds* and coarsest ‘sort of coverlids, is of 
little consequence intrinsically, but of some im. 
portance as testimony.—Our Home Missionarie} 
have slept ere now on the cold ground, without 
| any coverlids, and would do so again rather thai 
incur the charge of a want of veracity in theic 
statements. 

“ Fastidiousness in troubles is to be expected, 
and severely trying inconveniences ought to be 
expected in a new country. The writer of this 
article has been compelled to swim his own horse 
and rest his person above his saddle in the same 
Skunk River which is now so notorious through 
The Independent's correspondent. : 

“ This is not the first, second, or third time he 
has been in like condition when doing service as 
a Home Missionary, and there are probably scores 
of his brethren in the West who have been int 
peril from like causes. We do not disrelish the 
comforts of life or feel a stoical indifierence to 
the improvements and blessings which advance: 
civilization brings. But we cheerfully deny our- 
selves these for our country and our brethren’s 
sake. We give ourselves ina holy cause. We 
are on a stern and mighty battle field in earnest 
conflict, and when our brethren from other por- 
tions of the land come among us, we want to see 
in them that greatness of mind that appreciates 
our circumstances in a new land.” 








To this the critic adds that “loose statements 
to decorate a story, bring imputations of false- 
hood against ministerial character which fall 
upon us. 

Here, then, it is alleged that “to decorate a 

story,” | made “loose” and even false state- 
ments respecting the location and condition of 
my state-room on the ‘ Prairie State ;” and my 
“want of veracity” in these particulars should 
set aside my testimony with respect to the West 
in general, and especially as to the need of a 
first-rate minister at La Salle. 
The readers of The Independent who have filed 
the paper of July 10th, are requested to refer to 
my letter for proof that I did not say that my 
state-room on the Prairie State was “directly over 
the boiler.” I never made any such statement. 
That letter bears no date, but it was written at 
Keokuk, in Iowa, after I had been on board of 
several western steamboats. Its first paragraphs 
show that the observations on boats are general 
and retrospective, and have no reference to any 
particular boat ; it speaks of what I had seen on 
the Mississippi. In attempting to give to east- 
ern friends some definite idea of a western boat, 
I spoke of the sensation of danger at first sight 
of the boiler and its fires on the open deck, but 
added that “ there is nothing like getting used to 
it, and I learned to sleep quite soundly directly 
over tbe boiler.” The Prairie State was not 
thought of at all in that connection, and is 
not introduced till some time after. This any 
one will see at a glance, by turning to the origi- 
nal letter. Yet this critic says that I “assure” 
the reader that my state-room in the Prairie State 
was “directly over the boiler.” I will not say 
that this gross misrepresentation was made to 
give point to an article, but it shows that 
sleeping ‘‘on the cold ground, without any cov- 
erlids,” whatever effect it may have on one’s 
“veracity,” does not always ensure accuracy ; 
and that being dipped to the middle in Skunk 
River does not purify the lips from “ speaking 
guile ;"—for that there is need of a deeper bap- 
tism ina holier stream. 6 

The worthy Captain of the Prairie State | 
know would not willfully misrepresent me, any 
more than I have misrepresented him or his boat. 
Either he has mis-read my letter, or has been 
misled by his clerical friend as to my real state- 
ment so as to misrepresent me to travelers, by 
repeating that concerning me which is entirely 
false. His ‘seventy feet” measure of my ve- 
racity is rendered useless by the fact that I never 
said that I slept on his boat “directly over the 
boiler.” If, however, the use of that measuring 
tod for the edification of travelers, has conduced 
at all to habits of method and accuracy, I ought 
to be willing that the public should have the 
benefit even at my expense. 

My other alleged falsehood relates to the 
furniture of the state-room. I spoke of the 
“hardness” of the bed; the answer is that the 
mattress was ‘double ;” but whether a “ double” 
matting of straw, cat-tail, or even hair, consolidated 
by use, it does not transpire. I spoke of the “coars- 
est sort of coverlids.” The answer is that the beds 
are now “furnished with white cotton couriter- 
panes.” I am truly glad if this is so; but if was 
not so when I slept there on the nights of the 2d 
and 3d of June, A.D. 1851. My traveling com- 
panion, now at my side, is a witness that there 
was no such article then in the room, but a coarse 
dingy quilted cotton coverlid, which put one in 
doubt whether it was dirty or only ugly. 1 
respectfully submit that the appearance of the 
room in August cannot be quoted against the 
testimony of two witnesses who can have no 
possible motive for mis-statement, as to what was 
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its appearance when they occupied it in June. 
This is a very small matter, except as regards 
Veracity ; and on that count only do I allude 
to it. At that time there were in that room (a 
choice room for ladies, remember,] with the ex- 
ception of a dirty broken pitcher and a basin, 
no prevate conveniences; these the chambér- 
maid said were furnished only in case of sick- 
ness, We procured them by special application 
and extra inducements to waiters. The private 
apartment for ladies was out upon the guard, in 
view of gentlemen who might be walking there, 
and it was filthy in the extreme. If our room 
was seventy feet from the boiler, I do not think 
it was over seven feet from this nuisance ; but the 
captain and his clerical friend can measure the 
distance accurately, for the information of tray- 
elers. When we went on board the boat we 
found the bed in our state-room made up for use ; 
but the sheets and pillow-cases were dirty, and 
the chambermaid acknowledged that they had 
not been changed since the last trip from St. 
Louis. A little piece of dirty carpet was on the 
floor. I had no intention of giving these details, 
but have been forced into them. There was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction among the ladies at the unti- 
diness of the state-rooms. A tidy Irish woman 
whom we invited up from the deck to show us 
her children, apologized for their appearance by 
the dirtiness of their quarters, but added, on look- 
ing around, “ifs not much claner yees are up 
stairs.” Supposing that the captain might be ig- 
norant of this state of things, I volunteered to 
give him a hinton the subject—for he was a very 
clever, gentlemanly man—but no sooner did { 
begin to speak of the boat than he affirmed its 
superior comfort and accommodations in compar- 
ison with eastern boats, and this from his personal 
observation ; of course I did not broach the com- 
plaints of the ladies. 

Alluding to this incident I remarked that “ the 
ideas of civilization exhibited in these state-rooms 
reminded me of Dr. Bushnell’s discourse on bar- 
barism.” 1f such accommodations for ladies as | 
have accurately described, are the acme of civili- 
zation for first-class steamboats, | have no more 
to say. 

Of the Prairie State and its captain | spoke in 
terms of commendation. I referred to him as 
“ one of the best of captains,” a “clever, polite, 
and attentive gentleman,” and said of his boat, it 
is “ one of the best boats on the river,” that “ the 
furniture (meaning the cabin furniture] was neat, 
and the table excelient.—always excepting the 
preponderance of grease in western cookery.” 1 
intimated that the boat needed but one thing to 
make it “a paragon.” 

So far as the captain is concerned, I regret the 
necessity for stating these things in my own de- 
fense. I have uniformly spoken well of him, 
in public and in private, and I have never spoken 
disparagingly of his boat in comparison with 
other western steamboats. The remarks in 
the original letter bear no such construction. 
They were not designed to cast a slur upon his 
boat, or in any way to injure his business. 
Their simple object was to give a truthful picture 
of things as | saw them. I stated facts as they 
came under my notice, whether good or bad—but 
the latter mildly. Wherever I went | was filled 
with admiration at what 1 saw of the progress 
and the promise of the West, as opposed to the 
statements of many travelers; and this appeais 
in my correspondence, even to enthusiasm. | 
gave some unfavorable facts, not to cast censure 
upon any party, but as necessary to a true pic- 
ture. Surely our western friends will not imi- 
tate the dwarf who broke the looking-glass on 
seeing himseli in it for the first time. The West, 
with its many noble and beautiful features, need 
not be angry at a mirror that chances to reflect a 
wart. If so there is more than one glass to be 
broken. I am not alone in my strictures on 
steamboats. A correspondent of the New York 
Observer (July 10th,) wrote as follows : 

“Two nights and a part of two days on a 
small, badly managed steamer on the Illinois, do 
not furnish incidents worthy to note. The cap- 
tain and clerk of this boat—the ‘ Connecticut,’ 
may have been well enough, for all the passen- 
gers knew to the contrary, for we saw next to 
nothing of them ; the ruling powers seemed to be 
the waiters, who were a hali-grown set of as ill- 
bred white boys as you need meet with, allied 
with one of the largest, greasiest, most inky-black 
sons of Africa, who apparently acted on the 
principle that the passengers were a set of foreign 
invaders, or rather prisoners of war. Even here, 
however, in this enemy's country, we gatbered to- 
gether a goodly congregation on each evening, 
and joined in songe and supplications to the God 
and Savior who was our keeper in all our jour- 
neyings.” 

This language is much stronger than mine if 
the captain of the Prairie State and his friends 
will do me the favor to read carefully the cen- 
sured letter, they will find in it little to complain 
of; while! described the delay, I gave the reason, 
viz., the taking in freight at high water,— and I 
never accused this captain of deceiving passen- 
gers in regard to time; (he was a man of his 
word); while I gave first impressions of the 
frailty and danger of western boats, I also 
remarked hew easily one got over these by use ; 
I did not write in a vexed or carping spirit, and 
the only exception made to that boat should have 
been taken as a well-meant hint of improvements 
that will come in due time. For the exposure of 
facts made above, the captain must thank his 
zealous clerical friend. 

I might go on to speak of the unfair use this 
critic makes of garbled sentences from my let- 
ters. Because as amember of the College Board, 
deputed by them to examine the condition of 
western Colleges, I seconded the wishes of the 
Faculty of Illinois College for a Professor of 
Rhetoric, for reasons which they appreciate, I 
am charged with casting a slur upon western 
students and institutions. The original letter 
shows exactly the reverse. Because after 1s 
Salle had been represented to me, on good a- 
thority, as a wretched, heathenish place, | 
expressed surprise at finding it so different, ther- 
fore I had expected to find the West a land a 
barbarism, though I had traveled over it yeals 
ago enough to know something of its true chara’ 
ter. Because [ attempted to correct the falte 
notions of eastern young men on this subject, | 
am accused of countenancing those notions. 
b Bécaline, from simple Christian motives, 1 urged 
the importance of sending a good minister to Ia 
Salle, I am accused of “entering in between two 
rival villages,” and misrepresenting facts, # 
as to write down Peru, and “puff up the vanity 
of La Salle.” Somehow this advice about a mit- 
ister for La Salle seems to have cut my unknown 
critic to the quick. I hope the minister who may 
go there will not have to encounter the petty 
jealousy that his article shows; but I cannot 
conscientiously recommend for La Salle a second 
or third-rate minister just to quiet the sensitiveness 
and allay the jealousy of an anonymous censo!. 
I am sorry that on this point 1 have wounded his 
feelings so deeply. 

My critic thinks it unworthy of a minister of 
Christ to be concerned about personal comforts. 
Exactly so, when discomforts occur in connection 
with his Master's work. I hope that if called 
upon to do this in preaching the Gospel, I could 
even “sleep on the cold ground without 49y 
coverlids,” and not complain ; but for me to 8#Y 
this would be “egotism.” The question, however, 
is not what a minister shall endure for Christ's 
sake, but what a traveler should put up with for 
the sake of the reputation of a first-class steam- 
boat, to which he has paid eight déllars to 
carry himself and his invalid wife 160 miles. 
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other magnanimity besides that which he 
jescribes. It is that of taking in kindness the 
uggestions of a friend, instead of resenting them 
with harsh and ungracious speech. The spirit 
pf jealousy in the West against the East which 
his letter evinces is greatly to be deplored as re- 
ppects the great work in which we are alike 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT, 


Boston, Aug. 2°, 1851, 


Messrs. Eptrors :—The lassitude of a genuine 
dog-day is upon me, and T had rather do a great 


many other things which I can think of than tc 
write you a letter, [say this in all frankness 


not only because it is a fact, but becatse it is a 
fact which may be needed in explanation of 
whatever may lie, an hour hence, between this 
line which | am now writing and the signature of 


this epistle. 


fither my ears are dull of hearing, or there is 


no news stirring, to-day. 
jnteresting place. 


that the people are both very hot and very dry, 
tut this would be hardly worth my writing or 
your printing. 
of the city are almost all away—and the people 
also; that the school-houses are deserted, and 
the merry lacngh which used to ring around the 
street corner and reverberate among the narrow 
alleys is ringing and rioting in far-off green 
fields and along many a surf-beaten beach- 
t wouldn't pay. 


but 
| might install myself for the 
nonee, a8 co-editor of The Independent, and make 
afew selections by the aid of a pair of scissors, 
1s @ Wherewithal to fill my predestined column, 
but the news in the dailies is all Cuban, and the 
weeklies — poor things —have fainted> away. 
Until Hydropathy achieves some sort of appara 
Ws by Which a man may sit up to his chin in 
Cochituate—a la the baths of Leuk—and write. | 
despair equally of chirography and composition 
while the dog-star rages. It is a theory of mine 
that every man ought to be put to soak in the 
ocean, at Jeast once a day, during the 


month of 
August. 


And for those poor people who haven’: 
any ocean, let them soak in mountain streanis 
and mountain air. If my good brother who cul- 
tivates Newport feels at all moved from his 


aquatic predilections by the “ starry influence” 


, 
from Woodstock, I can only say—inform me by 
the next mail what is the rent of his tabernacle 
by the sea 


Meanwhile, to return to the Matter of news, | 
can only say that the tide ebbs and flows ascend: 
ig to the almanac, the cars arrive and depart 
according to the “ Path-finder Railway Guide"— 
and all things remain as before in the city of the 
three hills, A great celebration is proposed for | ; 
the middle of September commemorative of the 
fuishment of certain railroads, and the departure 
of the first of the new line of Boston and Liver- 
pool steamers. Canadians (officers and other 
Wise) are expected in great numbers, and if the 
Boston merchants do not sell them 
upon the occasion—they, 
will be disappointed. 
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when they occupied it in June. 
small matter, except as regards 
on that count only do I allude 
time there were in that room (a 
ladies, remember,] with the ex- 
rty broken pitcher and a basin, 
veniences; these the chambet- 
furnished only in case of sick- 
ured them by special application 
ements to waiters. The private 
adies was out upon the guard, in 
en who might be walking there, 
uy in the extreme. If our room 
et from the boiler. I do not think 
:n feet from this nuisance ; but the 
s clerical friend can measure the 
ately, for the information of trav- 
we went on board the boat we 
n our state-room made up for use ; 
and pillow-cases were dirty, and 
aid acknowledged that they had 
ged since the last trip from St. 
e piece of dirty carpet was on the 
0 intention of giving these details, 
forced into them. There was gen- 
‘tion among the ladies at the unti- 
state-rooms. A tidy Irish woman 
ited up from the deck to show us 
:pologized for their appearance by 
{ their quarters, but added, on look- 
‘it's not much claner yees are up 
posing that the captain might be ig- 
; state of thirigs, | volunteered to 
aton the subject—for he was a very 
manly man—but no sooner did f 
rk of the boat than he affirmed its 
fort and accommodations in compar- 
tern boats, and this from his personal 
of course I did not broach the com- 
» ladies. 
o this incident I remarked that “ the 
ization exhibited in these state-rooms 
. of Dr. Bushnell’s discourse on bar- 
‘ such accommodations for ladies as 1 
ely described, are the acme of civili- 
‘st-class steatnboats, I have no more 


airie State and its captain I spoke in 
ymmendation. I referred to him as 

> best of captains,” a “clever, polite, 

e gentleman,” and said of his boat, it 
the best boats on the river,” that “ the 
neaning the cabin furniture] was neat, 
ble excellent,—always excepting the 
nce of grease in western cookery.” ! 
that the boat needed but one thing to 

| paragon.” 

; the captain is concerned, I regret the 
or stating these things in my own de- 
have uniformly spoken well of him, 
nd in private, and [ have never spokea 
sly of his boat in comparison with 
tern steamboats. The remarks in 
al letter bear no such construction. 

. not designed to cast a slur upon his 

n any way to injure his business. 
le object was to give a truthful picture 
s lsaw them. I stated facts as they 
+ my notice, whether good or bad—but 
mildly. Wherever I went i was filled 
ration at what I saw of the progress 
-omise of the West, as opposed to the 
of many travelers; and this appears 
rrespondence, even to enthusiasm. I 
unfavorable facts, not to cast censure 
party, but as necessary to 8 true pic- 
ely our western friends will not imi- 
wart who broke the looking-glass on 
\seli in it for the first time. The West, 
any noble and beautiful features, need 
ry ata mirror that chances to reflect a 
so there is more than one glass to be 
I am not alone in my strictures on 
5. A correspondent of the New York 
July 10th,) wrote as follows : 

nights and a part of two days hog 
ily managed steamer on the Illinois, do 
sh incidents worthy to note. The cap- 
clerk of this boat—the ‘Connecticut,’ 
» been well enough, for all the passen- 
w to the contrary, for we saw next to 
f them ; the ruling powers seemed to be 
rs, who were a hali-grown set of as E 
te boys as you need meet with, allie 
of the largest, greasiest, most inky-black 
Africa, who apparently acted on the 
that the passengers were a set of foreign 
or rather prisoners of war. Evenhere, 
, in this enemy's country, we gathered to- 
_ goodly congregation on each evening, 
ed in songs and supplications to the God 
‘or who was our keeper in all our jour- 


anguage is much stronger than mine. if 
ain of the Prairie State and his friends 
me the favor to read carefully the cen- 
‘ter, they will find in it little to complain 
leI described the delay, I gave the reason, 
‘taking in freight at high water, —and I 
ccused this captain of deceiving passen- 
regard to time; (he was @ man of his 
while I gave first impressions of the 
and danger of western boats, I also 
ed hew easily one got over these by use ; 
ot write in a vexed or carping spirit, and 
y exception made to that boat should have 
‘ken as a well-meant hint of improvements 
ll come in due time. For the exposure of 
nade above, the captain must thank his 
s clerical friend. : ; 
ght go on to speak of the unfair use this 
makes of garbled sentences from my let- 
Because as amember of the College Board, 
d by them to examine the condition of 
n Colleges, I seconded the wishes of the 
y of Illinois College for @ Professor of 
fic, for reasons which they appreciate, I 
arged with casting a slur upon western 
ts and institutions. The original letter 
exactly the reverse. Because after La 
nad been represented to me, on good - 
, a8 a wretched, heathenish place, 
sed surprise at finding 7 80 different, ery 
had expected to find the West a land 
ism, though I had traveled over it yours 
1ough to know something of its true chara’ 
Because [ attempted to correct the false 
s of eastern young men on this subject, I 
scused of countenancing those notions. 
se, from simpre Christian motives; i 
iportance of sending @ good minister to Le 
I am accused of “entering in between two 
villages,” and misrepresenting facts, * 
write down Peru, and “ puff up the vanify 
. Salle.” Somehow this advice about a mil- 
for La Salle seems to have cut my unknown 
/to the quick. Ihope the minister who may 
nere will not have to encounter the | 
usy that his article shows ; but I — 
sientiously recommend for La Salle a secon 
ird-rate minister just to quiet the wenraese set , 
allay the jealousy of an anonymous te 
. ie that on this point I have wounded his 
ngs so deeply. ae i 
y critic thinks it unworthy of a minister © 
st to be concerned about personal comforts. 
etly so, when discomforts occur in connection 
. his Master’s work. I hope that if 
n to do this in preaching the Gospel, I could 
1 “sleep on the cold ground without avy 
stlids,” and not complain; but for me to S#¥ 
would be “egotism.” The question, however, 
ot what a minister shall endure for Christ's 
e, but what a traveler should put up with for 
sake of the reputation of a first-class steam- 
t, to which he has paid eight dollars to 
y himself and his invalid wife 160’ miles. 
vrote as a traveler, describing things @® 
aw them, truthfully but good-naturedly. 
er travelers, at another season, at & different 
re of the water, or by a different set of convey- 
es, may not find things 86 they were to me, 
eally did not occur to me that the supervision 
state-rooms was any part of # missionary® 
‘kc, or that in describing what sort of soe 
es were put into on @ first-class mpreayey 4 
uld show a want of appreciation of that y 
se” in which my critic is so zealously and f 
bt not usefully engaged. I trust I have some 
reciation of that work and the men e aie 
it, and some love for it and for them, ™ 
ters have shown this, so that some have @¢- 
sed me of exaggerating the labors and suce2s8~ 
of missionary brethren, and of giving too hope- 
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| and admiring a description of their field. 

litical paper in Illinois sneers at the remark 
bat Jacksonville has been made a paradise through 
the religious influence of emigrants f rom the East. 
This critic has misconceived my spirit and mo- 
tives quite as much as the place of my nativity, 
chich he sneeringly loeates in Virginia, a State 
that [never saw. Let me suggest that there is 
gnother magnanimity besides that which he 
jescribes. It is that of taking in kindness the 
suggestions of a friend, instead of resenting them 
with harsh and ungracious speech. The spirit 
of jealousy in the West against the East which 
his Jetter evinces is greatly to be deplored as re- 
spect the great work in which we are alike 
engaged. 

So rapid has been the progressof improvement 
st the West, and the approach of that section to 
,siate of independence of eastern aid, that those 
sho have witnessed it, feel a generous exulta- 
,jon that may cause them to overlook any linger- 
og imperfections, or render them unduly sensi- 
-ce under any allusion to defects. Besides, the 
tense rivalry of new towns, districts, and States, 





anders each anxious to make capital out of 
aerybody’s good opinion, and resentful toward 
je who does not flatter. For all this one can 
yake allowance; but a narrow, jealous spirit, 
ye that which my critic shows, is an evil spirit 
tat should be exoreised by all good men. 

By publishing the above—egotistic and prolix 
git isthe Prairie Herald will confer a person- 
si favor, and make ample amends for having pub- 
shed, without acknowledgment, on the same 
page Wilh My accuser’s article, the incident of 
“The Dying Youth.” 7. 


——— 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 





Boston, Aug, 2°, 1851. 

Messrs. Evtrors :—The lassitude of a genuine 
jggday is upon me, and I had rather do a great 
nany other things which I can think of than to 
write you a letter, [say this in all frankness, 
yot only becanse it isa fact, but because it is a 
ict which may be needed in explanation of 
whatever may lie, an hour hence, between this 
line which | an: now writing and the signature of 

this epistle. 

fither my ears are dull of hearing, or there is 
no news stirring to-day. Boston is not now an 
teresting place. | might write you that the 
win is Very hot, and the dust is very dry, and 
that the people are both very hot and very dry, 
jut this would be hardly worth my writing or 
your printing. 1 might tell you that the pastors 
af the city are almost all away—and the people 
also; that the school-houses are deserted, and 
he merry langh which used to ring around the 
sueet corner and reverberate among the narrow 
alleys is ringing and rioting in far-off green 
jelds and along many a surf-beaten beach—but 
rwouldn't pay. lL might install myself for the 
jonce, a8 co-editor of The Independent, and make 
aiew selections by the aid of a pair of scissors, 
isa Wherewithal to fill my predestined column, 
but the news in the dailies is all Cuban, and the 
weeklies — poor things — have fainted+ away. 
(ati! Hydropathy achieves some sort of appara- 
Ws by Which a man may sit up to his chin in 
Cochituate—a la the baths of Leuk—and write, | 
cespait equally of chirography and composition 
while the dog-star rages, It is a theory of mine 
at every man ought to be put to soak in the 
wean, at Jeast once a day, during the month of 
jugust. And for those poor people who haven't 
ay ocean, let them soak in mountain streanis 
ud mountain air. If my good brother who cul- 
ivates Newport feels at all moved from his 
auatic predilections by the “starry influence” 
fom Woodstock, I can only say—inform me by 
te next mail what is the rent of his tabernacle 
by the sea, 

Meanwhile, to return to the matter of news, | 
tan only say that the tide ebbs and flows accord- 
ig to the almanac, the cars arrive and depart 
acording to the “ Path-finder Railway Guide”— 
ud all things remain as before in the city of the 
twee hills, A great celebration is proposed for 
te middle of September commemorative of the 
fcishment of certain railroads, and the departure 
sithe first of the new line of Boston and Liver- 
pol steamers. Canadians (officers and other- 
Wise) are expected in great numbers, and if the 
Boston merchants do not sell them some goods 
upon the occasion—they, the said merchants, 
will be disappointed. A three days’ féte is talk- 
td of. 

PEACON LEWIS BRADFORD. 

By a very sad accident which took place a 
veek ago in Plympton, Mass., one of the most 
peculiar men of his generation was suddenly re- 
noved from time to eternity, As the people 
vere leaving the Congregational church at the 
lose of afternoon service, the venerable Lewis 
bradford, who had been for near half a century 
we of the deacons of the chureh, and who had 
‘ut a few moments before been officiating at the 
‘ommunion table, was thrown from the wagon 
*hich he was entering, and instantly killed. - 

Dea. Bradford was eighty-four years of age, 
aud had been for about forty years town-clerk. 
All who know the town, or who have had occa- 
ion to inquire for the Ecclesiastical or Genealo- 
tial antiquities of the “Old Colony,” must have 
‘rd of him and his peculiarities. Having re- 
mined single through his long life, he wedde:! 
imself to his town and parish books, and to a 
putal in which (in a beautiful old-fashioned 
‘und hand) he entered the record probably of 
“ery transaction and occurrence which came to 
is knowledge for nearly three-score years, down 
‘Othe minutest personal matters. It was his in- 
‘aiable habit, when attending public worship, 
Stecord not only some portion of. the sermon, 
nt the hymns which were given out and the 
‘ues to which they were sung. His passion for 
‘talizing went so far that he even recorded the 

‘ointments for the prayer-meetings among the 
4anilies of the congregation, and he has often 

0 known, when absence from town or illness 
Mevented his personal attendance upon them all, 
call upon his minister for the express purpose 
‘ascertaining if those appointments had all been 
‘pt, that he might “ square his books.” 

His manner of life was as peculiar as his habits. 

Ving, if my memory is correct, been swindled 
“tof a snug patrimony in the early years of 
ile, he never afterward sought to maintain him- 
lf by any of the ordinary processes of industry ; 
‘’t, giving himself almost wholly to the service 
the parish as town-clerk, school-committee- 
"al, superintendent or secretary of the Sabbath- 

col, deacon, historian and genealogist, he was 

“erally the guest of that parish for the rest of 

life. Few now living can probably remem- 
ter the time when the good man was not the 

"porary inmate of some household who wel- 
‘med him for a longer or shorter time to their 
‘ospitalities, and who cared for him until he was 
“vited elsewhere by some other family. 

For several years he also represented the town 
the Legislature, and his diary for those years 
‘uquestionably contains a photographic picture 
‘the sayings and doings at the State House. 

Col. Schouler of the Atlas, in some remarks 
‘pon his character says : 

“We had the honor of sitting side by si 
mp in the Laglelessee with ‘beacon Bradiont 
id we always found him rovided with needle 
itd thread, beeswax and thimble, to stitch up 
he in his clothes, or put on 2 new button, and 

*had the queerest old snuff box and spectacle 
%e imaginable. The town books of Plympton 
“kept by Mr. Bradford, are faithful chronicles 
“the times. The votes of the town, and the 
‘mes of the candidates are not only recorded 
“ere, but the politics of many are given, and the 
‘pition of the clerk is also given as to their fit- 
for office. In the election case which came 

‘fore the Election Committee last year, Mr. 

‘adford was summoned as a witnese, and his 
“oks were brought up also. We had a good 
portunity of examining them, and they were 
Ate particulars, curious, and their exactness 
realth had its records as well kept, the re- 
— of future historians would be greatly 
’ =e. and much less laborious. In the cele- 

session of 1843, Mr. Bradford was a 
‘ember from the town of PI pton, and for his 
Hier deed and attention to his duties the whig 
ea presented him with a beautiful walking 


remarkable. If every town in the common- | © 


of the few winters when he was in the Legisla- 
ture, Deacon Bradford was able to tell exactly 
how many sermons, written and unwritten, had 
been delivered—how many public prayers had 
been made, and how many funerals and prayer- 
meetings had been attended by his pastor, in his 
ministry of more than forty years. ; ; 

He was almost invaluable to the antiquarian 
and the geneaologist, who wished to learn any- 
thing about the neighborhood of Plymouth. 
Being a descendant of the Pilgrims, and an affec- 
tionate disciple of their faith, he had taken great 
pains to he informed in the minutiz of their fa- 
mily affairs. He traced his own lineage directly 
to Gov. Bradford, and it was only afew days be- 
fore his death that I had the pleasure of commu- 
nicating to him some observations which I had 
made in visiting the town of Austerfield, in the 
north of England, where the Bradfords resided. 
Two inscriptions which I had copied from the 
grave-yard of Harworth, (an adjoining town) 
particularly interested him, inasmuch as the first 
commemorated the virtues of William Bradford, 
(d. 1842) aged 62, “for twenty-two years Clerk 
of this Church,” and the second was erected to 
the memory of Thomas Bradford, (dl. 1823) aged 
85, “for nearly fifty years the much respected 
Clerk of this Partsh.” 

His Christian character was unblemished, and 
though the severity of the rules which long ha- 
bit had laid upon him, until they even governed 
his utterances in prayer—prevented his display- 
ing that fervid feeling which many of God's peo- 
ple express, all who knew him respected him as 
a good man, and felt when the shock of his dis- 
solution was over, that it was good for him to 
depart that he might be with Christ. 

It is greatly to be desired that those who have 
the direction of his posthumous affairs should 
place his diary in some position where it may 
be safely preserved, and freely consulted by 
those who would be benefited by the myriad 
facts which it contains. 

ITEMS. 
Rev. C. Cushing, late the well beloved pastor 
of the Edwards Church, in this city, has received 
a unanimous call to settle as colleague with the 
venerable Dr. Snell of Brookfield. 
The Maverick Church, East Boston, is closed 
for repairs. The Church worshiping in it have 
just given a unanimous cal] to the Rev. Eli 
Thurston, of Fall River, to become their pastor. 
The new church edifice intended for the use ol 
the Congregational Church in Cambridge, under 
the care of Rev. W. A. Stearns, is rapidly going 
up, and has the advantage of a most beautifu: 
and convenient locality. 
A new meeting house is to be erected in the 
upper part of the same city, near Porter's Hotel. 
The whole cost having been nearly subscribed, 
and a lot of land given for its site. 
Rev. Sumner Clark of Pittston, Me., has 1e- 
ceived a call from the Second Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church in Marshfield. § Morton 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENVE. 
Tue PressyTery of Minnesova.—The three 
churches already formed in Minnesota under the 
auspices of the A. H. M. S. have taken the Presby- 
terian form, and the two ministers on the ground last 
year were Presbyterians. ‘The mission churches 
among the Indians were also Presbyterian, under 
an independent body called the Dakota Presbytery. 
The Synod of Peoria at its meeting last fall, wish- 
ing to organize N. 8. Presbyterianism in the new 
territory, added Rev. S. G. Spees, of Galena, Ill, 
to the two Presbyterian ministers in Minnesota, 
and constituted them into a Presbytery in due 
form. Rev. Mr. Neill then wrote to two newly ar- 
rived missionaries of the A. H. M. 8., who are Con- 
gregationalists, inviting them to unite with the 
new Presbytery, ‘‘ stating also that they were not 
expected to give up their preferences permanently, 
but that when they had churches and members suf- 
ficient,they were at liberty to form an Association.” 
The Congregational ministers very wisely declined 
putting their feet into the trap where so many had 
been caught, and thought it a good deal better to 
keep their liberty while they had it, than to accept 
it afterwards from the grace of others, and there- 
fore declined uniting with the Presbytery, or at- 
tending its meetings. Whereupon the Presbytery 
at their meeting, July 21, published the following 
censure, which should be looked at in connection 
with the course recently taken by the N. S. Pres- 
byterians in Wisconsin and Iowa. 

‘« The Presbytery held its first meeting on Nov. 
Ist, 1850, and were pained to see these brethren 
stand aloof. In the hope that time would soften 
down what seemed to be a prejudice, they trans- 
acted no business of importance, and adjourned to 
meet in the same town, in April 24, 1851. When 
the time arrived, chiefly to avoid the appearance of 
an undue ecclesiastical zeal, they postponed the 
meeting until the present month.” 

We are glad to be assured that the Congrega- 
tional ministers there, while quietly pursuing the 
work for which they were sent by theA.H. M.S, 
of preaching the gospel and administering its ordi- 
nances, with no wish or attempt to change the or- 
ganization of any churches, or to do anything that 
is divisive, will not be driven into Presbyte- 
rianism by any artifice or oppression. And we 
greatly mistake ifthe A. H. M.S. will countenance 
the fiery zeal of this Presbytery in declaring the 
church at St. Anthony vacant, while Mr. Seccombe 
is still laboring there as a missionary sent to that 
place by the A. H. M. 8S. and sought to be driven 
off for no reason but because he will not do violence 
to his principles by submitting to the Presbytery. 








Mitwauxee Pressytery.—This new body 
which formed itself, held its first meeting July 2. 
“All the ministers were present, and the two 
churches under their care were represented by 
elders.” Rev. T. M. Hopkins, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Racine, was received a mem- 
ber by letter, from the Convention. A misgionary 
committee was appointed to sign and forward ap- 
plications tothe Home Missionary Society, and «< to 
supervise Home Missionary operations within our 
bounds.” They also took order for “‘ Church ex- 
tension,” as follows : 

The Presbytery do hereby appoint a Board of 
Church Extension, to serve til the next annual 


meeting, or until successors are appointed, for the 
collection and disbursement of fands, to aid feeble 
aren in pepe houses of worship. It 
shall be the duty of said Board to consider and de- 
cide all applications for help; to appoint a Secre- 
ry and Treasurer, who shall submit a full report 
of their respective departments to the Presbyter. 
at its annual and semi-annual meeting for approval. 
The Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, Eld. John Ogden, 
Hon. Wm. P. Lynde, Hon. James H. Rogers, of 
Milwaukee, and the Rev. A. Eddy, of Beloit, were 
— the Board for the year ending the last 
uesday in April next. 
Either of these are authorized to receive fund. 
for this object which are needed for immediate uses 
Rev. Albert Helffenstein, sen., has recently re- 
nounced the Episcopacy and connected himgelf with 
the Lebanon Classis of the German Reformed 
Church. He has been formally “ displaced” by 
Bishop M’Ilvaine from the ministry of the Episcepal 
Church, in consequence. 


Btsuor or Bomsay.—Rev. Dr. Carr has resign - 
ed this bishopric, which has been conferred on the 
Rey. John Harding, vicar of St. Andrews by the 
Wardrobe and St. Anns Blackfriars, London, and 
honorary secretary of the Pastoral Aid Society. 





Cuurcn Buitpine in Cincinnati.—Two new 
houses of worship are nearly completed by the O. 
S. Presbyterians, the First Church, rebuilt in mag- 
nificent style on the old site; and the Seventh 


streets, built by a colony from the First. The 
Second Church, N. S., are refitting and improving, 
on an extensive scale, at a cost of seven to ten 
thousand dollars. 


Rev. J. Black has left Montreal for St. Paul’s, 
Minnesota, on his way for the Red River of the 
North, as a missionary of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Canada in that distant settlement. 

A Misstonary Prinrer.—The Alton Telegraph 
Says: ‘ 


“Mr. Edward Breath, now engaged in printing 
& newspaper at Oroomiah, Persia, was qcneen of 











ltis believed that possibly with the exception 


Church, on Broadway, between Fourth and Fifth | P. 


Dr. Kavrey a Missionany.—Dr. Kalley, whose | a Crystal Palace, and that the nations of the earth, 


unostentatious but devoted labors were so success- 
ful among the Portuguese of Madeira, is now la- 
boring as a missionary at Beirut. 


Eriscopat Misstons.—Receipts of the Domestic 
Committee for the year ending June 15th, about 
$35,000, of which $14,000 consisted of legacies ; of 
the Foreign Committee, $37,700. The latter Com- 
— have a balance on hand of $2,600, and no 

ebdts. 


Rev. Mr. Oughton, English Baptist missionary 
to Jamaica during the last sixteen years, is now on 
a tour of the States. 


LITERARY. 


ab 





Miss Bremer has made full preparations to publish 
a work containing her observations on America, to 
appear soon after her return to her own country. 
It will be translated into English by Mary Howitt, 
and will undoubtedly attract great attention. Miss 
B. is now in Boston, to take her departure for Eu- 
rope about the close of August. 


Prof. Park’s last article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
in the controversy with Prof. Hodge, has been 
printed ina pamphlet of 57 pages, by Warren F. 
Draper, Andover, with the title, ‘‘ Unity amid Di- 
versities of Belief even on Imputed and Voluntary 
Sin.” 

Prof. Charles Anthon has prepared a ‘ Manual 
of Roman Antiquities,” 12mo, pp. 451. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. With numerous illustra- 
tions 


** Copway’s American Indian,” is a large week!y 
newspaper, beautifully printed, filled with inter- 
esting and instructive matters, original and se- 
lected. Published at 82 Nassau-street, $2 per ann. 


A. D. F. Ranvo.rn will have ready in a few 
days, Rey. Dr. Smith’s discourse on the death of 
Mr. Joseph Brewster. Some additional sketches 
of the life and character of the deceased will be 
appended. 


The people of Indiana are again favored with an 
agricultural journal of their own, published by 
Holloway & Dennis, Richmond, twice a month, for 
$layear. We trust the interest in favor of agri- 
cultural improvement, of which the existence of 
twenty-five societies already is an evidence, has 
now become sufficient to yield a liberal support to 
the enterprise. 


An appeal has been issued by Drs. De Witt, Knox, 
Vermilye and Marselus, in behalf of the Hollander 
emigrants in Michigan, of whom Rev. Mr. Van 
Raalte is pastor, to procure the means of establish- 
ing a Dutch newspaper of the right stamp for their 
benefit. Weshould not think such an appeal would 
remain long unanswered among so wealthy a body 
of churches. 


No. 84 of the American edition of the Boydell 
Shakspeare, containing two representations from 
**As You Like It;” the engravings seem almost 
as fresh as when first executed. 


Rev. Dr. John Proudfit, Professor of Languages 
in Rutgers College, is preparing a History of the 
Huguenots, who came from France and settled in 
New York and New Jersey. 


The Asmonean is a weekly paper published in 
New York, devoted to the interests of the American 
Israelites, and is edited with great ability and tact. 


The large library of the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis, his- 
toriograper of the Protestant Episcopal Church, it 
is announced, will shortly be sold at auction in 
New York city. 

Although the booksellers of London realized 
£80,000 from Miss Strickland’s “ Queens of Eng- 
land,” the author got only £3,000. She has grown 
wiser in her bargains, and stipulates for £400 for 
each issue of 10,000 volumes of the ‘‘ Queens of 
Scotland ;” and at the expiration of the third or 
fourth ten thousand, the copyright (which she does 
not virtually part with) returns to her 


Mrs. Jameson has been placed upon the pension- 
list for £100 a year. 


Pierce & Co., Boston, have just issued a small 
work on the ‘‘ Ninth of Romans,” by President 
Mahan, being a course of lectures Mr. M. delivered 
in London, where they were first published. 


* Notice of Public Libraries in the United States.” 
Prepared by Prof. C. C. Jewett, librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Published by Congress 
as an appendix to the Report of the Regents of that 
institution. A proof of the fitness of the selection 
of Mr. J. for his office 

FOREIGN. 

Our English Correspondent writes, Aug. 8, 1851. 

A thousand and one things, relating to religious, 
philanthropic and public movements, demand at- 
tention, but it is not possible to keep pace with 
them all, nor would the world of The Independent 
contain them if written. 

The 108th Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists has been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne—the 
great coal-exporting port. The reception of the 
members of it there was exceedingly significant of 
the state of public feeling. The preachers were 
put to shifts for accommodation. The spirit of the 
Conference has been such as to excite the most 
painful regret inevery Christian mind. Dr. Beau- 
mont, undoubtedly the most popular man in the 
connection, and who spoke with great effect at the 
Peace Congress, was degraded from the superin- 
tendency, and declared incapable of filling any of- 
fice : his offense being that as superintendent of 
one of the London districts he had not proceeded 
rigorously toward the Wesleyan Reformers. 
The Dr. made a noble defense, but in vain. An 
aged and much respected minister, Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ton, was also degraded: he had been guilty of wri- 
ting and publishing ‘‘Counsels of Peace.” He 
was told that he was not at liberty to follow the 
dictates of his own individual judgment! The 
overtures of the delegates of the Reformers for 
peace, reconciliation and reform were rejected,— 
five hands only were held up in opposition to the 
resolution declining all negotiation, and upon this 
Dr. Bunting said he should like to know who the 
five were! and the president, incredible as it may 
appear, actually called upon the five preachers to 
stand up in order that Dr. Bunting might identify 
them! There are large deficiencies in the funds : 
@ “special fund,” to meet the apprehended defi- 
ciency, had been constituted, to which £2,500 had 
been contributed. Drs. Bunting and Alder, the 
missionary secretaries, gave in their resignation. 
Ecclesiastical history presents nothing more afflic- 
tive than the tone and temper of the Conference, 
and of the Wesleyan preachers generally. 

There have been pleasant mectings of the League 
of Brotherhood, which have been made subservient 
to the movement for a reduced ocean postage. 

There is much agitation among the most active 
members of the Anti-Slavery Society. The Society 
had been in some measure weakened by the free- 
trade principles and the views in question of the 
tax on Brazilian sugar, held by influential anti- 
slavery men both in and out of parliament. Mr. 
Thompson, and others, are now pressing for more 
‘vigorous action, mingling some reproaches with 
their requirements. Mr. Scoble goes to Canada 
forthwith, to inquire into the condition and pros- 
pects of the fugitive colored people there. In ad- 
dition to former meetings there was a large anti- 
slavery gathering at the Hall of Commerce, on 
Friday last. Mr. W. W. Brown, a fugitive slave, 
was called to the chair. Rev. Mr. Matthews, an 
agent of ‘‘ The American Baptist Free Mission Soci- 
ety,” explained the position of the religious bodies 
in the United States in respect to slavery, and ex- 
eited much interest by a simple narrative of cruel 
sufferings inflicted upon him in Kentucky. He 
stated among other things,— 

“After preaching one evening to a colored 
church, he found the chapel surrounded by a mob, 
who took away histracts and sent him out of the 
lace. He went to Cassius Clay’s and wrote an ar- 
ticle for his paper, describing his treatment, and 
showing he had broken no law of Kentucky. 
Four men followed him on horseback, led him over 
fields and through lanes to a deep ravine, bound his 
arms behind him, and began to ask if he were not 
an abolitionist, and to discuss whether they should 
whip, tar and feather, or duck him. With bitter 
oaths and revilings they bade him cease praying, 
and threw him into a As soon as, 7 

s the other side, he was or- 
dered to come back, or stand and be shot; and so 
he was flung in ten times successively, before they 
could extract from him an engagement never to re- 
turn to Kentucky, and not togo back to Mr. Clay’s. 
They punctiliously insisted on pepiog bin fe some 
books they took a fancy to. By this 1 treat- 
ment, and being compelled to wear his wet clothes 
a long time after he had escaped from his torment- 
ors, his health had sustained great injury.” 

Statements such as these painfully affect and 


to 
greatly excite the English mind. Mr. George 


Thompson was present, and spoke with great pow- 
er. It is most painful to have to transcribe words 
of scorn and burning indignation uttered before 

audience, and directed against 


licions eehrbitions BS wishe ches they ware in 





| 


and especially that nation, above all others exist- 
ing or extinct, recreant to the principles of human 


| liberty, could look through the crystal, and behold 


the spectacle |cheers]. He wished that every das- 


| tard republican were there that night to Le con- 


| verted or afflicted by the spectacle, to be healed of 


| 
| 


| cheers}. 


or tormented by his own leprosy of sou) [renewed 
Such a meeting as that had yet to be held 
over the wide transatlantic continent. It would 
startle the whole of America, from the banks of 
St. Louis to the banks of the Sacramento. Here, 
in the metropolis of England midway between the 
Mansion House and the Bank of England—in the 
Hall of Commerce of the city of London—was held 
a free meeting, and presiding over that free meet- 
ing was a black man [loud applause]—the insult- 
ed, the scorned, the hated, the hunted, of perfidi- 
ous and guilty America [prolonged cheering}.” 

Mr. Thompson concluded a most impassioned ad- 
dress by declaring that he devoted himself to the 
work of organization against slavery, and in be- 
half of the fugitive. These should have a home 
provided for them,—if the whole three millions 
came England had a bosom wide enough to hold 
them. He would appeal to the people of the Tower 
Hamlets and of England on their behalf. Tolabor 
for liberty had been the dream of his youth and 
the work of his life 

** When pacing Cheapside as an errand boy, he 
had delighted to faucy himself pleading before a 
tyrant for the release of his manacled victims— 
and liberty, personal, commercial, religious, politi- 
cal, had been, and was still, the theme of his advo- 
cacy. Liberty, in any of these phases, was an ob- 
ject dear to Englishmen ; and, by the help of God, 
they would make the world a littie better yet 
{great and prolonged appiause|.” 

In estimating such an oration as this, it must be 
borne in mind, that the speaker is addressing Eng- 
lishmen of the middle classes; wen whose sympa- 
thies and tendencies are eszentially republican, 
and who, with the great orator of the Left in the 
French Chamber, would be disposed to say, the 
institutions and government we prefer are those of 
America, ‘‘ without the slavery.” This M. Mi- 
chell (of Bourges) said in his recent speech on the 
Revision, by consent the most effective delivered 
in the debate. 

Tue Temerrance Cavse.—The teetotallers 
are keeping grand holiday, and making remarka- 
ble demonstrations. Many thousands, chiefly 
working men, had come up to London for a week, 
some from great distances; tliat they can do so is 
not only a striking exewplification of the influence 
of temperance principles, but shows what the En- 
glish artisan and mechanic might be, if temperate 
and economical. The numbers were so great that 
it was not deemed expedient to walk in procession 
through the crowded thoroughfares of London, to 
the great exhibition. But they met in the Park, 
20,000 in number, it is said, and had their day in 
the Peace Palace on Monday. Also a day in the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, with music and ora- 
tory without an end. A very excellent Report, 
rapidly sketching the progress and state of the 
cause throughout the world, was read in Exeter 
Hall, in which of England it was said : 

“In our own beloved country the principle of 
total abstinence is gaining ground. The fashion 
of using intoxicating drinks upon all occasions is 
by no means so prevalent as in former years. 
Several of the drinking customs, especially those of 
the upper classes, are wholly abolished. The tee- 
total practice is adopted by many individuals, so 
that on public occasions the decanter moves slowly 
and heavily along, and few are reproached, or even 
bantered, on account of their abstinence. Hun- 
dreds are now ready to acknowledge that absti- 
nence may be practiced without serious injury, if 
not with considerable benefit.” 

ConFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
—The leading spirits of this alliance are making 
great efforts to draw representatives from a wide 
circle to ‘the approaching Conference, which will 
occupy nearly a fortnight. France, Belgium, Ita- 
ly, Germany, Switzerland, will be well represent- 
ed, and no doubt startling and most interesting 
facts will be presented to the Christian world. 
Sir Culling Eardley, who is at the head of the 
movement, is on the Continent, laboring to pro- 
mote its objects. Dr. Steane (Baptist) is also in 
Germany to aid in making arrangements for the 
representation of the German Protestant churches. 
There is increasing evidence that the Pietists of 
Germany are Romanizing. The Jesuits, too, are 
marvelously active. There is great excitement at 
Heidelberg consequent upon the commencement of 
a Jesuit mission there. 


IneLanv.—There are three Irish facts of some 


significance. There was “a purely religious” 
election at Limerick last week. The religion pure 
Molochism. Lord Arundel, son of the premier 


Catholic peer, the Duke or Norfolk, resigned his 
seat for the town of Arundel held by virtue of his 
father’s influence ; the Duke opposing the en- 
croachments of the Pope, bis son being on the 
other side. One of the O’Connells vacates Lim- 
erick to make way for Lord Arundel, who was no- 
minated by a Romish priest and seconded by a re- 
cent pervert to Rome, a member of Parliament and 
of Oxford university. A whig candidate was pro- 
posed, but was withdrawn in order to prevent 
‘battle, murder and sudden death” in this “‘ pure- 
ly religious” contest. 

The same day the Great Western Railway of 
Treland was opened. The “bloody and brutal 
Saxon parliament” having eighteen months since 
voted a loan of half a million sterling, without ex- 
ample in England, in order that the work might 
be completed. It is truly a magnificent under- 
taking ; two great rivers, and deep bogs conquered 
and crossed. Of this great national work, which at 
the same time has been a source of comfort to thou- 
sands, and the means of practical education to the 
unpractical Irish, we have heard nothing from 
their brawling priests. The potato disease is de- 
veloping in Ireland. Also here: two or three 
close and sultry days preceded the usual tokens 
of the evil, the burned leaf and decaying stalk. 
A tuber from my garden, which only a few hours 
before appeared to be free, examined last evening 
exhibited a rapid change passing in the internal 
structure: a kind of milky fluid of most offensive 
odor appeared to be ulcerating the root. 

The fields are now beautiful with standing 
sheaves. The reapers are working in a clear and 
fresh air, temperature delow summer heat. 





GENERAL NEWS. 





Tue Cusan Exreprrion.—The Spaniard, Lo- 
pez, has succeeded again in enlisting a large num- 
ber of Americans, with Pragay and other Hunga- 
rians, in an expedition for the conquest of Cuba 
from the crown of Spain, with a view to its an- 
nexation to the United States as a slaveholding 
State. He embarked at New Orleans with 450 
men on board of a steamboat called the Pampero, 
and by the connivance of the authorities went to 
sea without clearing at the custom house. The 
steamer reached Key West on the 10th, anchored 
till midnight, then went over and landed Lopez 
and his men at Cabanos, about ninety miles west 
of Havana, and returned for other reinforcements 
along the Florida coast. 

Of what took place on the Cuban shores, the ac- 
counts received thus far are very incomplete and 
contradictory ; some reporting that Lopez maintain- 
ed his ground, and was joined by multitudes of the 
people, and had defeated the troops sent against 
him ; others, that his men fied at the first onset, 
and were scattered or killed, and Lopez taken pri- 
soner. This fact is beyond question, that a whole 
company of prisoners, fifty in number, were sum- 
marily massacred in the streets on the morning of 
the 16th. The Habanero, steamer, fired three shots 
at the U.S. Mail Steamship Falcon, though the 
latter had the American flag flying conspicuously. 

This attack, together with the bloody vengeance 
at Havana, has aroused a strong and wide-spread 
indignation in this country, which threatens to 
hide out of sight the true nature of the expedition 
itself, and may lead to the most important conse- 
quences in a government so purely popular as 
ours. It cannot be doubted that both the commer- 
cial interests of the North and the slave interests 
of the South would be greatly benefited by the an- 
nexation of Cuba. It is equally well known that 
the Spanish control over the Island is exercised 
with a high hand and in the most despotic manner, 
and that immense revenues are derived by Spain 
from the enormous taxes imposed on the Island. 
The educated young men of Cuba feel keenly their 
degradation, and the injustice they suffer. But 
they are few in number, and it is evident that the 
mass of the people have no thought of engaging in 
& revolution to throw off the Spanish yoke. It fol- 
lows that these invasions are wholly unjustifiable, 
and that it is impossible for our government to in- 
terfere to save those who may be taken prisoners 
from any vengeance that Spanish impulses may 

dictate. 

And yet, it is equally evident, that these consid- 
erations are of no avail in ending the attempts 
against Cuba. Lopez has invaded Cuba once, and 
been ignominiously repulsed, and many leading 
men adh og subjected to trial for a breach of 
our laws. ‘he vigilance of our authorities has 
baffied another scheme in this city. What follows? 
Lopez is again in Cuba, and the arm of this gov- 
ernment is paralyzed. The Administration feel it 





to be so; else why is the President rusticating in 
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Virginia and the Secretary of State in New Hamp- 


would it 
The truth is, Cuba, under the sanction of (Oli | 
Spain, has been a long time preparing for a terri- | 
ble doom through the slave trade, and the agitation | 
preparatory to it is already begun, and no human | 
power can repress it, | 

Had the Wilmot Proviso been adopted two years | 
ago, the agitations and revolutions of Cuba would 
not have reached us, because the question of an- 
nexation would have been set at rest. It has 
pleased our nation, acting through its chosen re- 
presentatives, to reject the Wilmot Proviso, and 
Dow we are in for it with Cuba, and can never be 
disconnected. Our government can do nothing 
more effective to put down the scheme. Cuba can 
do nothing more effective. If we could establish 
as rigid a system of despotism as they have in Cu- 
ba, it would be as ineffectual here as it is there. 
But our people will not consent to this. However 
ready they are to sacrifice the liberties of the free 
to perpetuate the bondage of the slave—when the 
blacks alone of our own country are concerned— 
they will not consent to yield the freedom .of tra- 
vel and of trade, and the right of expatriation 
solely to preserve for Old Spain the power of ex- 
torting taxes from Cuba 

Should this business go on, no tongue can tell the 
hortors which must grow out of such a warfare by 
Spaniards on Spanish ground. The only way to 
escape this is for the United States to obtain Cuba 
by negotiation with Spain, under the sanction or 
wediason of England, for an equivalent in money, 
and then transfer the struggle from the ensan- 
guined yattle field, to the bloodless arena of Ame- 
rican poitics. If our institutions can survive and 
settle this, they will easily be perpetual—as we 
believe. 

Suave Case cx New Yorx.—While our paper 
is going to press a case is pending at the City Hall, 
which ought to enlist no smallinterest. The whole 
story is told so clearly and so calmly in Tuesday's 
Evening Post, that we give the statement entire, 
Without further comments of our own. 


“Tue Fuormive Stayer Law Reeeninc.—Abows 

four years ago, #than, somewhat darker than the 
average of white men, but much less dark than 
many white men, came into this State and took up 
his residence at Poughkeepsie, in Dutchess county. 
He was then atout twenty years of age, intelligent, 
industrious, and distinguished for his fine, manly 
appearance. He soon became established as a tai- 
lor, and prosecuted his trade with success in that 
city. About three months ago he married the sis- 
ter of his partner in business, and everything in 
the fature wore abundant promise of happiness and 
usefulness. The name of this man was John Bold- 
ing. 
** Yesterday morning a warrant was issued by 
U. 8. Commissioner Brigham, for the arrest of 
Bolding, on the claim of Mr. Barnet Anderson, as 
a fugitive slave from Columbia, South Carolina 
The warrant was promptly executed by the U.S. 
Marshal; the alleged fugitive was found at his 
work in a shop next door to the Eastern Hotel. 
Without having any opportunity of arranging his 
business, or of taking leave of his family, he was 
hurried off to a place of confinement, where he 
was detained until the whistle of the cars announced 
that the time of their departure had arrived. He 
was then run on board and locked. He was soon 
in this city, and spent last night in the Tombs. 

“No opportunity had been given him of employing 
counsel or of vindicating his rights to the freedom 
of which he was thus summarily deprived/nor even 
of saying a word of parting to his wite, whom he !:as 
no reason to hope ever to meet again this side of the 
grave. An examination of the case was ordered by 
the Commissioner to take place this morning at 
ll o'clock. lt gas postponed, however, until to- 
morrow. in consequence of the issue of a writ of 
habeas corpus having been issued by Judge Barcu- 
lo, one of the justices of the Supreme Court, return- 
able at his office in Poughkeepsie forthwith. To 
this writ the United States Marshal proposes to 
make a written return, setting forth his reasons 
for not producing the body of Bolding, whom he 
proposes to leave behind him in the Tombs. Mar- 
shal Talmadge left the city this noon in the cars for 
Poughkeepsie, for the purpose of making the return 
in person. As the neglect to produce the body on 
the return is equivalent to a disobedience of the 
writ, we presume that the court in Poughkeepsie 
will decline to proceed with the investigation, but 
take immediate steps to enforce the writ by appro- 
priate process. Unless we mistake the character 
of Judge Barculo, he will ascertain, before he has 
finished with this case, whether the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus exists any longer in the United 
States, or whether it has been compromised.” 





Musica Convention 1n Boston.—A corres- 
pondent has sent us a description of one of the 
great musical conventions held lately in Boston. 
It was under the direction of Messrs. Johnson and 
Baker, and numbered more than 1,400 members— 
an illustration of the interest which has grown up 
in favor of musical cultivation. They were en- 
gaged eight hours daily in the study of harmony, 
in discussion of musical topics, in exercises for the 
improvement of the voice, and in practicing glees, 
hymns, and Romberg’s Song of the Bell, which 
they performed at a public concert. Our corres- 
pondent says : 

«The manner of conducting the exercises for the 
cultivation of the voice is worthy of special remark. 
The members are divided into four classes, Base, 
Tenor, Alto, and Treble, and each class is drilled 
by itself. This arrangement enables the teacher 
to concentrate his attention on a comparatively 
small number, and so to select the exercises that 
each voice shall be occupied in the practice of every 
tone in the lesson.” 


Rep River Cotony.—The British settlement on 
the Red River of the North was commenced by Lord 
Selkirk in 1813, and now numbers 2,000 souls, Eng- 
lish, Camadians, and Half-breeds. ‘he main vil- 
lage is 60 miles north of Pembina, in Minnesota. 
The thermometer sometimes falls in winter to 42 
below 0. The reise good wheat, and even some 
Indian coFn ; also oats, potatoes, and garden vege- 
tables. They have lately begun to trade to St. 
Louis, instead of going 700 miles further north to 
York Factory, on Hudson's Bay, for their supplies. 


Mr. Boyd has more thau 2,000 plaees of deposit 
for letters in the city, and intends to continue his 
dispatch mail, notwithstanding the efforts of Uncle 
Sam to undermine it. 


The Presbyterian Herald of Aug. 21, was delayed 
by a terrible inroad of cholera, which suddenly 
struck down two hands in the office, and about a 
dozen persons within half a square, most of whom 
died within twelve hours, and did not cease till 
over thirty persons had been laid in the grave, 
nearly all residing and doing business in the neigh- 
borhood of the corner of Fourth and Market streets. 


The Wew York Express has a letter from Hono- 
lulu, dated May 19th, in which the cession of the 
Sandwich Islands to our government is spoken of 
as a thing determined on by the king, rather than 
be subjected in any way to the impertinence of the 
French, and the writer says that ‘“‘Mr. Allen has 
gone home to make arrangements for our govern- 
ment accepting the cession.” 


The survivors of the Palmetto regiment of the 
Mexican war were to meet at Columbus, 8. C., on 
the 20th, to celebrate the battle of Churubusco, and 
take measures for erecting a monument to Colonel 
Butler, their commander, who was killed in that 
battle. 


The excellent Sound steamer, Commodore, of the 
Stonington line, has resumed her trips, in first 
rate order, having been thoroughly repaired after 


necticut in a sudden fog off New London. 


The Virginia Constitutional Convention sat eight 
months, and cost $220,000, and is worth all it cost 
in the advance it has made towards equal rights. 


The Litchfield County Jubilee, on the 13th of 
August, was a splendid affair; calling together an 
immense assembly of the sons and daughters of 
the county, from.all parts of the Union. It was 
estimated that there were 8,000 persons present. 
The exercises were quite interesting. Chief Jus- 
tice Church and Rey. Dr. Bushnell were the ora- 
tors, and Rev. John Pierpont the poet. 


The Watertown and Rome Railroad is expected 
to receive the cars in all next month. 


The Directors of the Rutland and Burlington 
Railroad have resolved to allow no persons to pass 
over their road free of fare, but those who are ac- 
tively engaged inthe management. Perhaps news- 
papers don’t help railroads in Vermont. 

Charles Eames has dissolved his connection with 
the -Vashsille Unmipn to become conneeted with 
Gen. Donelson in the Washington Union. It 
takes a Yankee. 

The Alabama House of Representatives stands 
62 Unionists to 38 Secessionists, which it is said 
secures the re-election of Clemens for U. 8. Sena- 
tor. Quite a lift. 

The recent census returns show that there are 
nearly 4,000 persons doing business daily in Bos- 
ton, but who reside out of the city. This state of 
things has been brought about by the numerous 
railroads and their low fares. 

At the late session of the Superior Court, at Ex- 
eter, N. H., sirteen persons were divorced from the 





holy bonds of matrimony. The causes for divoree 
habitual drunkenness. 


a ene — a 


———— 


It is estimated that eight million pounds of wool | 


shire. Should Lopez be again defeated, how long will be sent from Ohio alone to the eastern markets | ture, continued to the last. His voice often joined in 
ere another expedition is undertaken ?| this year, averaging 38 cents per Ib., and divid- | the song, and we can literally say that he, 


ing three millions of dollars among the Buckeye | 
farmers. 
Of 44,000 acres of public lands taken up in Tlli- | 


nois during the second quarter of this year, 36,000 | 


were claimed on Mexican land warrants. | 


A man at Port Jefferson died lately of strangu- | 
lation of the bowels, produced by swallowing a 
lemon seed. 
Senator Douglass, of Illinois, has been invited to j 
deliver the address before the State Agricultural | 
Society, at the State Fair to be held in Rochester 
in September. 


The potato blight is extending all over the inte- 
rior of this State. We hear of it also in the neigh- 
borhood of Concord, N. H., and around Boston. 


About $200,000 have been subscribed at Middle- 
town towards the “ Air Line Railroad” from Bos- 
ton to New York. 


Capt. Vanderbilt is endeavoring to arrange a 
connection through his Nicaragua line between 
California and Liverpool. 


Many slaves in Hampshire county, Va., are 
making the present season a ‘grand rush’ to- 
wards Pennsylvania. The Cumberland Unionist 
says a large number have absconded from that vi- 
cinity. 

The steamboat John Nelson now brings in about 
2,000 baskets of peaches to this market daily. 


The work of blasting Pot Rock in Hurl Gate, is 
going on under the supervision of M. Maillefert— 
canisters of powder being exploded against the 
rock under the pressure of the water. About four 
feet of the rock was blown oif by the first two 
charges. 

The St. Louis Presbyterian (O. 8.) has an editorial 
entitled, “« Awake to Righteousness.” Perhaps the 
editor was thinking of the unpaid laborers whose 
wages are withheld on many a fart: and cotton- 
field of Presbyterian members 


A child of Jonathan Ayers, of Canterbury, N. H., 
six years old, was sent out to » pasture on some er- 
rand, and was afterwards found almost devoured 
by some animal, thought to be a wolf. 


Josiah B. Williams, of Ithaca, Henry Fitzhugh, 
of Oswego, and Gen. Adams, of Clyde, have been 
appointed by the Governor to ascertain the practi- 
eability of draining the Cayuga marshes, for which 
$10,000 were appropriated by the legislature. 


The amount of duties collected at the port of San 
Francisco for the quarter ending 30th June, 1851, 
is $626,293 06. 

During Sunday, the New York Coroner held in- 
quests upon the bodies of six men. Of these, one 
was drowned, two died from injuries received by 
falling from scaffolds, one from apoplexy, one from 
disease of the heart, and one committed suicide. 
All were of foreign birth. 


The subscriptions to the Galway line of.steamers 
amount to $170,000 in this city, which, added to 
$250,000 promised in Ireland, will be sufficient for 
the purchase of the first vessel. It is proposed to 
make it up to $800,000, so as to have two vessels on 
the line. 


The aggregate number of emigrants arrived at 
this port from Ist January to the 13th August, 
1850, was 133,810, and during a similar period of 
the present year, 170,213—increase 45,403, 

Two things can never be successfully counter- 
feited—modesty and common sense. 

It is pleasing to learn, as we do from the Niagara 
correspondence of an eveving paper, that ‘‘ Miss 
Lind admires the peerless majesty of the natural 
wonder,” meaning the Falls. If she had chanced 
not to admire, what then ?— Post. 


Another revolution bas broken out in New Gre- 
nada, under Gen. Borrero, in the province of Me- 
dillino. 


About 250 vessels went to sea on Saturday morn- 
ing, from the lower bay of New York, where they 
had been gathered for several days by head winds 
and thick weather. 


The Commissioners on Idiocy expect to have a 
building ready to commence the school by the Ist 
of October. They will at first only take male 
children, under twelve years f age, free from per- 
sonal deformity or infectious disease, of respectable 
parentage and not insane. 


The deaths in the city last week were 443, a de- 
erease of 26. Of these, 50 were from consump- 
tion, 49 dysentery, 34 marasmus, 23 diarrhea, 35 
cholera infantum, 37 convulsions. The proportion 
of children under ten years has fallen to 62 per 
cent., and under five to 58 per cent. 

The deaths in Brooklyn were 78, an increase of 
20 from the previous week. Children 66. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MAKKET.—Ave. 25. 

[At the Washington Drove Yard, 4th Avenue and 44tb 
street and at the Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot of Rob- 
invon-street fur Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s, Sixth-street, near 3d Avenue, and 
at Chamberiain’:, foot of Kobinson-street. } 

Ar Wasnineton Yarp—Offered, 1,400 Beef Cattle, 
(1,000 Southern, remainder from this State and the East.) 
Market dail ; sales fair retailing qualities at from 6 to 
cents per Ib. About 100 head left over unsold 

At Brownine’s--Offered, 40 cows and calves, and 
6,500 sheep and lambs. Cows and calves all sold at from 
$20 to $30 a $37 50. Sheep—sales at from $l 50a 
$2 75a $4. Lambs—-$l to $2a $3 50; 750 unsold. 

Ar Caameer.ain’s— Offered, 250 Beef Cattle. Sales 
at from $6 to $7 50; 50 cows and calves—sales at from 
$22 a $30 to 40 ; 3,000 sheep and lambs—sales of the 
former at from $1 75 a $2 76 a $4; and the latter at 
from $1 25 a $2 to $3 ; 200 left over. 


= 








Married. 


In Ashfield, Aug. 11, by Rev. O. M. Sears, of Dalton, 
Rev. Henry Seymore. of Hawley, to Mise Sopmia, 
daughter of Dea. Daniel Williams. 

On the 24th inst , by Rev. J. B. Grinnell, Mr. Groner 
Srevens and Misa Jane Owen, all of New York. 

At Stephentown, N. Y., August 2Jst, by Rev. M. C, 
Bronson, Mr. Groner Hatt. and Mies Saran ANN 
Green, all of Stephentown. 

In Nantucket, August 17, by Rev. Mr. Judkins, Kev. 
ALEXANDER C. Cups, of Oswego, Ill., to Miss Eunicr 
H., daughter of Hon. William Barney, of N. 





Died, 


At Middletown, Conn., Aug. 16, Rev. Srerien Oxi, 
D.D, President of the Wesleyan University, in the 55th 
year of hisage. A native of Vermont and a graduate 
of Middlebury College, he embraced religion in col- 
lege, and entered the ministry of the M. E. Church 
He soon attained eminence, by his learning, eloquence, 
devoted piety, and great success as a preacher. He was 
several years President of Randolph Macon College, Va , 
and since 1842 President of the Wesleyan University, 
which office he filled with great acceptability. As a 
public speaker he ranked among the moet eloquent and 
effective men of the age. His enlarged philanthropy, 
and his truly catholic spirit, endeared him to all sects 
and parties. He was, withal, diffident and ing 
most loved by those who knew him best. The 
of such a man in the vigor of manhood, is @ loss not 
only to the denomination of which he was a minister, 
bat to the country and the world. 

AtN , N. Y., on the 17th inst., after a long and 

ful il , and with firm reliance upon the Ke- 
er, ANN Perry, wife of W. L. Wilson, Esq., aged 





the damage sustained by the collision with the Con- | 34 years 


At Greensburg, Ind., Rev. H. J. Dursry. His death 
was caused by injuries received from a falling tree dur- 
ing a terrible storm in which he was caught. He lived 
but four days after the accident. He had been long and 
favorably known in southern Indiana as a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; many years ago repre- 
sented Switzerland county in the State Legislature, and 
was at the time of his death agent of the American Bi- 
ble Society. 

In Delaware county, Ohio, July 28, in her 80th year, 
Mrs. Marx Cutptaw, mother of Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, 
a native of North Wales. She emigrated to the West 
in 1821. Her husband soon died, and she was left with 
two fatherl hildren, gers in a strange land. 
She was a pious and faithful mother, a devoted and 
happy Christian. Her end was peace. 

: , N. Y., on the 19th ult. 
aj na laa a hae 0.5. Biijet Drake, in the 
56th year of her age, Mrs. Many Ann Buxt, relict of 
Rev. Norris Bull, D.D., formerly pastor of thechurch in 
Clarkson. 

At Stonebam, — . Angee 9, Rev. Jonn Sem 

years, for t -two years pastor 
Congregational chaseh in that place. 


At Worcester, Mass., July 15, Rev. Kazurrr Ar- 
vine, aged 31 years, # graduate of Yale College. Al- 
though contributing to various periodicals and papers, 
and for some time editor of the Free i , he 
was most generally knewn as an author by bis Cyclope- 
dia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 

At F Ark., July 21, Rev. Dr. Eastaznoox, 
of the ME harsh South, born in Vermont bat 
aresident ef the South-west. His wife died on the 

At Ogdensburg, August 12, Rev. Joan Srzzey, a 
Congregational minister. His disorder was s cancer, 
under which his sufferings were terrible, as his patience 
and cheerful submission to the will of God were exem- 
plary. The immediate cause of death was the severance 
of an artery, producing continual bleeding. A member 
of his y writes thus to a friend cdncerning his last 


bowss 
. “ Going into his room on the first alarm, ] 
already covered with blood ; he looked up with a sweet, 








calm expression, and said, ‘L—, all is right.’ 


RY CME EERE fe 


j siderable time an agent of the Bible Society, and after- 


happy self-possession, mingled with expressions of rap- | 





‘ With his last expiring breath, 
God’s loving kindness sung in death.’ ” 


He was formerly a pastor in Vermont, was for a con- 


wards acted as a financial agent for Oberlin College. | 








ij The Monthly Prayer Meeting of the Foreign | 


| Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn will be | 


held in the Consistory Rooms (rear) of the North I 
u I Jatob 

burch, corner of Fulton and William- “Y 

day, the Ist of September, at soeleck Pon” a 
Hotrance to the rooms, on Fulton-street ini 

bookstore of Mr. Brinckerhoff. The felons ot mie 

sions are cordially invited to attend. 

A. MERWIN, Recording Secretary. 


fij- The South Congregational Church, Brooklyn 
(President st., near Court), will be reopeced for public 
worship next Sabbath, morning and evening, at the 
usual hours. Preaching may be expected by the Pastor, 
Kev. Wm. H Marsh. There is a Sabbath-school con. 
uected with this church, which meets every Sabbath 
morning at 9 o’lock. 
iG- GENERAL CONVENTION OF WISCON- 
SIN.--The next meeting of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational General Convention of Wisconsin, will be 
held at Platteville on the firet Thursday (second) of Oc- 
tober next, at 7 o’clock, P.M. It will continue until 
Monday. 

Platteville is 150 miles west of Milwaukee, and 25 
north from Galena. It can be reached by stages from 
any port on Lake Michigan, or by way of the Missis- 
sippiriver and Galena. Kev. J. Lewis is the pastor of 
the church. Delegates and friends from abroad will 
call ov him 





STEPHEN PEET, 
Belvit, Aug. 16, 1851 


Stated Clerk 


Litiell’s Living Age—No. 881.12 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Scotland before the Reformation.—Quarterly 
Review. 
2 Regulation of Trades in Prussia.—‘liwes. 
3. Modern Chemistry.— Edinburgh Keview. 
4. haleidosoope of Anecdotes and Aphorisme.- 
*xaminer. 
5. A Jungle Recollection.—Fraser’s Magazine 
ti. The Temptation. -- Chamber's ‘Tracts for the 
People. 
With Poetry. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Seminary for Young Ladies. 
No. 97 Kast Broapway, New York. 

Ts Principal of this Seminary, Jor: Biackwre, 

A.M., recently of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Mass., has devoted many years to bis own edu 
cation, and has had much experience, in New York and 
New England, in the instraction of youth Definite re 
gard will be paid to the health, the manners, morals, 
government aud instruction ot those placed under his 
care. Anextended coorse of studies and a thorough 
system of insiruction will be pursued. The advantage 
at this Institution for pursuing the useful aud orva 
mentai branches of a finished education are designed to 
equal in value those in our best Fe e Seminaries 
Especial! inducements offered to those ho, by a thor 






Ww 


| ough course of study and menial discipline, are prepar 


ing to teach. A few young Ladies will be received into 
the family of the Principal as Boarding Pupils. For 
further information, apply te the Princtpal at the Semi- 
pa 143.-3t 


Mrs. Starr Hoyt’s Boarding-Sehool for Boys, 


Ar Danevry, Conn 

J ie Winter Term of this Schoo! will commence on 

the first Tuesday in November, and continue twenty 
two weeks. Competent teachers are provided in every 
department, and boys are thorouyly instructed in those 
fundamental principles necessary to @ successful prosecu 
tion of preparatory collegiate siudies, or Preparation for 
business. ‘The location is pleasant and desirable : ac- 
cess easy and cheap, via Danbury and Norwalk Kail- 
road, intersecting the New York and New Haven RB. } 
— iy. $150 per annum. ; 

irculars and farther Reston j 
addressing Mrs. Starr OFT, Deak) eetaine nd 
application to Lewis Corny, 122 Nassau-strect. W.., 
A. Crocker, 53 John-street, and at the Awerican and 
Foreign Bibie Rooms, 350 Broome-street 143-6: 


Family School, at Fishkill, 
ARENTS, and especially widowers or invalid 
mothers, who may desire for young children « home 
with maternal care and instruction, wil! find Mrs. Sax- 
Ton’s Family School at Willow Dell, Fishkill Landing, 
well adapted for this purpose. ; 
Mrs. S. takes brothers and sisters--under twelve years 
of age--together, and gives special attention to their 
physical and moral, as well as intellectual culture. ‘Ibe 
number is limited to twelve. 
information in regard to qualifications and terms may 
be obtained by inquiring at 12s Bleecker-street, or a two 
hours’ ride by H. ®. Railroad will take the inquirer to 
the School, Reference is made also to Rey 4 
Thompson, of this city. 


New School Books, 
QS There is no end to them. -4) 





Andgold by 
t 


Dewitt & Davenrort, 
141 Y 


‘Tribune Buildings, N 
STATEN ISLAND 
Faucy Dyeing Establishmeat, 
Orrice No, 3 JoHyv-sTreet, 

{two doors from Broadway, New York ] 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s Garments dyed; Crape 
Shawls, Lave and other Curtains, &c., cleansed anJ 
re-finished 
148-13t BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 

Board. 
FURNISHED room, in a fine house in Brooklyn, 
‘A would be let with board to a gentleman and wife 
without children. Location one of the finest in the city, 
and convenient to either Fulton or South Ferries 
Terms moderate. Address, ‘* Mortimer,” at this of 
flee. 143-is10t* 


Great and Increasing Triumph 

F WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET !— 

| Since the reduction of the postage on this popular 
periodical for the young, new subscriptions have been 
flowiog in from every section of the Union. ‘The post- 
age is now only one cent for 500 miles, and two cents for 
1,500 miles, Please send on your orders fur the semi 
yearly volume, commencing with the July number 
Price $1 a year; $3 for four copies. Bound vols. $1 25 
—sent any distance within 500 miles postage free. 

AGENTs WANTED, to canvass for the Magazine, and to 
dispose of the bound volumes Specimens (gratis) and 
full particulars as to the agency, will be sent on applica 
tion, post-paid. 
LD. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 

18 Nassau-street, N. Y. 





143 2t 
The Ulustrated Testament, 
BY INGRAM COBBIN. 

oe jew years past have brought forth numerou 
4 editions of superbly illustrated Bibles and Commen 
taries; but among all these productions we are 1 
aware that any Pictorial Testament has been published, 
adapied tothe means and wants of youth. Most «! 
these splendid editions of the ible are entirely, either 
by their costliness or size, placed beyond the reach o/ 
young peopie. It will be the object of this effort to giv 
at a low price, to the young, to day schools, and Sab- 
bath echoois, a beautifally Illustrated ‘Testament,whic! 
by its attractiveness and neatness of execution, shal! 
oommeand their attention, and at the same time impari 
instractio» hatever can be done to secure the cor 
stant reading of the Word of Ged, especially by th 
young, must he regarded as infinitely desirable. ~ Th: 
lilustrated bible of Mr. Cobbin has been published both 
iu this country and in Europe, and is too well knowa to 
need any further recommendatioa. The New Testa 
ment, in its cheap octavo form, was designed for yout) 
and schools. The notes are not intended to be theolog: 
cal, but descriptive, illustrative, ete , as indicated by 
the title page. The embellishments (about one hun- 
dred iu number) are truthful, and executed in the bes: 
style of ait. We respectfally solicit the attention o! 
families and the various scbools to this work 

The iilusirated Testament will be issued in monthly 
nuwbers of thirty-six pages, each number (being an ex 
act copy of the original) beautifully embellished, cou- 
meucivg with September, 1851 and will be completed iu 
twelve numbers, making a volume of 432 pages. 

TEKMS. 
Single copy, - - - - #1 00 
Singlemumber, - - - - + O10 
_.To Agenis and Schools who take a large number, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Addyess D. MEAD, Editor, R. SEWELL, Publisher 
123 Fulton st., New York. 

Agents wanted to circulate the work. 


William James Hamersley, 
HanTFrorpD, Conn., 
| gine mes the following VALUABLE BOOKS: 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERIES. 
Woopsriv6F anp WiLiarp’s Universal Groorapny, 
accompanied by an Atlas, Physical and Political. 

This is the only Geography suitable for High Schools 
It is adopted in many of the principal seminaries in the 
Union. The work has been translated in the German 
language, and is used as a text-book in some of the first 
schools in Germany. 

Winriarp’s Ancrent Gro@RaPuy AND ATLAS. 

This work has been recently carefully revised by tb: 
author, with the assistance of Mr. Walter, Professor of 
Geography in the Koyal Schools of Berlin, Prussia. 
Wooppriper’s Mopern ScHoor Grograrny, accom 

panied by an Atlas, Physical and Political. 

‘The attention of school committees and others is par 

ticularly invited to this work. Wherever introduced, it 
has given great satisfaction. It is confidently claimed 
to be the best School Geography before the public. 
‘is recommended in the highest terms by Kev. T. H 
Gallaudet, Kt. Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, Prof. Good 
rich, otf Yale College, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, William A 
Alcott, Esq.; bishop Potter, of Mennsylvania; Kev 
Simeon North, President of Hamilton College; Emer 
son Davis, Esq., of Mass.; and by numerous practica! 
teachers and other friends of education. 


Fuunt’s Surveyine—new and revised edition. 


143-3t* 





Roseins’ Ouriings or History—new edition. En 


larged aud improved. 


Tue Crass Book or Naturk—containing Lessons on 
the '/niverse, the three kingdoms of Nature, and 
the form and structure of the Human Body. With 
Questions, and numerous engravings. Highly re- 
commended and extensively used. 


Tar Practicat. Sretiine-Bookx—by T. H. Gallaudet 
and Ji. Hooker, on a new plan. 

The attention of teachers is respectfully invited to an 
examination of the peculiar features of this work. 
Finst Lessons on Natura Puitosorny. Parts 1 

and2. By Mary A. Swifr. 

These books for clearness of explanation and illustra- 
tion are unequaled by any other work on the subject, 
fur young children. They are used in every State in 
the Union. 


Yourn’s Book on THe Minp—embracing the outlines 
of the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will; in 
treductory to the study of Mental Philosophy. 
Cyril Pearl. With Questions, by Rev. J. N. M 
doch. 

Although but recently published, this work has been 
received with great favor, and is regarded as superior as 
an elementary book to the treatises either of Abercrom- 
bie or Watts. 


By 
ur 


GREEK SERIES. 
Some of the higher works in the following series are 
used in the principal colleges of the Union. 
Sopnocves’ Greek GRAMMAR. 
ae “« VeERzs. 
Lessons. 
Exercises. 
sae First Boox m Greer. 
Feiton’s Greek Reaper. 
Cxusin’s Homeric Lexteon. 
W. J. H. also publishes :— 
Tue Boox or Nature—by John Mason Good, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Also, 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Tue Corumsian Drawine-Boox—embracing a pro- 

ve series of studies, adopted from the fret mas- 
ters, by C. Kuchel. With Instructions, by Gervase 
Wheeler--the Urawings by D’Avignon, Kuchel, 
and others. 


This is the most elegant Drawing Book published in 
e country. Also, ai sed sie 


Wuisrer To a Barve, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney—price 
in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 63¢.; elegant white wa- 
tered silk, gilt edges, $1.25. Persons in any part 

of the country wisuing single copies ean be furnish- 

ed by mail, pupal, ca remitting the price 
tothe publisher. Sums of less than one dollar can 
be rewtsed in postage, stamps.§ 
W., J. H. publishes the following “Ilustrated Series,” 
suitable for echool libraries and tasaily reading: ” 


Book or THE Axmy, with numerous engravings. 
“ “ Navy, “ “cs “ 
“ “ CoLontes, “ “ 
se “o InpIANs, es 
he or ANECDOTEs, “ vd 
¥ “* Goon Examrres, 7 
“ ae 


IuLustriovs Mecnanics, “ 
Also the following “ Miniature Series :” 
Girt For Youno Men, by Rey. Joc] Hawes, D.D: 
“ “«  “« — Lapies, by Emily Vernon. 
Porric Girt, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 
Tue Voices or Fiowenrs, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Tue Weerine Wittow, 3“ = s 


Tur Paimnose, by Rev. C. W. Everest. 





- | phies are illustrated with steel portraits, 


x 
READERS 

HE NATIONAL SERIES OF SELECTION 

for iieading, in five numbers, adapted to the stana 
ing of the Pupil By KWichard G Barker, author ot 
Aids to English Composition, Schoo! Philosophy, &« 

‘Teachers who wish to examine a set of Readers which 
bear the impress of a practica) teacher, are invited ta 
examine Parker's series. Just published by 
A 5. BARNES & CO, 


143-eow4t 


95 MERCER-STREET, 
wi be re-opened on Monday, Sept. 8. Circulars 
can be obtained at the bookstore of Robert Cer- 
ter & Brothers, 2-9 Broadway. 
This Schoo! will be removed in November next to the 
building now erecting in West Fourteenth-st , No. 7] 
The course of instruction heretofore fer so many years 
will be continued. Young gentlemen intended either 
for College or commercial lite, can obtain the requisite 
preparation. 
143.2 WILLIAM FORREST, Principal 
— aaa ae seen 
. Wyman's 
AND EN@LiIsu Scuootn, 
No. 46 EAST SIXTEENTH-STREET, 
(Corner of Irving Place | 
ALL TERM of this School commences on 
September Sth. 
snsaseecenseasieensasemepemnai 
School for Boys, 
A rT 1 00 Hicks-srreer, Brooxtyn. 
HE Fall Term of this institution will commence on 
Monday, September Ist, aud continue eleven weeks, 


CLASSICAL 


Monday, 
pal 1434f 


S. E. COMINGS, A.M., 2 -n 
S. G. TAYLOR, AM, $ Teachers 
Brooklyn, Aug. 27, 1851. 


Leos 143.31" 
The Epoch of Creation. i" 


HE Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geolog- 
ical Theory. By Eleazer Lord, with an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D.D., 1 vol. I2mo 
This work is wholly occupied with the question whe- 
ther or not the arth was created at the same time with 
man or at an earlier period. ‘the first three chapters 
are devoted to the scripture testimony bearing on this 


subject. The remaiuing chapters show that the Geo- 
logie Theory of the earth’s antiquity is untenable—that 
the fa rts Of '! beology do not sustain it—that the re are 
various and insurmountable physical difficulties involved 
in it, &e., &e. The chapters ou ihe physical difticuities 
of the Geologie Theory—on Hugh Miller’s Theory coa- 


cerning the proportion of Brain to the Spinal cord in 
the Animals of successive creations, and on the ye 

of the Fourth Commandment--on Doct. Hitchcock’s Re- 
ligion of Geology—on Miracles in Geology—extraordi- 
nary facts—the Deluge—assumptions ana inferences of 
Geologists, &¢.,—on the Theory of Primordial Elements 
and on the question whether the Noachac Deluge was 
the means of the great physical changes in the condi- 
tion of the earth, present much that is new, with a great 
variety of references and illustrations which cannot fail 
to interest 





Uncle Frank’s Home Stories, 

A beautiful series of Juveniles—eutirely new By F.C 
Voodworth. Uniform style with eight tinted en- 
gravings in each volume 
1. A Bupeer or Wittow Laxer Srorrs. 
2. Tux Mitier or ove Vintage. 
3. A Peer ar ovr Neieueors. 

Incidents in the Life of a Pastor, 

dy Kev. William Wiener, D.D., 1 vol » 12mo 

Contents:—Tho Infidel without a resting-place « 
Sick Doctor and the i0th of Romans ; The Young Ean. 
lishman ; A Universalist awakened by a King-febor ; 
Going down into the water; The Woman who bad no 
feeling ; Fatal Advice ; An improper use of Self-exami- 
nation; The Awakened Girl and the Pheasant : The 
Infidel Bible Class ; The Dreaded Visit; The Workin 
Card ; A remarkable Answer te Prayer; The Youns 
Girl’s Assurance of the Answer to her "Prayer ; The 
Little Boy’s Kemedy when he goes in the Dark: The 
Persecuted Wife; The Boy who dare not go home he- 
fore he repented; Jt is but a Moment’s Work; The 
Woman who could not giveup her Husband: A Revival 
resulting from an Oversight inthe Church: The Woman 
who could not submit to Christ; The Man who ridi- 
culed Prayer ; Sin’s Victim; Submission and Joy with- 
out Hope; The Young Lady who was sorry she had 
come to the Meeting of Inquiry; A Word spoken in 
season ; Abused by a Universalict Bying Grace on a 
Dying Bed, &c. E 

it is a simple record of a great variety of incidents 
which oceurred during hie long, active ‘and spiritual 
ministry, revealing the operation of divine truth upon 
the heart, the experiences of converted sinvere, the tri 
umphs of faith in death and trial, and the terrible con- 
sequences of impenitence. They are narrated, just as 
Dr. Wisner preaehes, in the simplest, clearest, concisost 
phrase possible, presenting the naked fact in the full 
proportion to leave its sharp impression on the mind 
it is not a book of controversy or extended stories. {t 
tells ite truth unaffoctedly and forcibly, and in so doing 
utters volumes of theology: a more sugrestive work we 
have seldom scen. Its solemn facts seize upon the eou 
science and heart with a power that surpasses all the 
force of rhetoric.—N. V. Evangelist. 

Dr. Wisner writes with much feeling, and these inei- 
dents of his ministerial life will be found deeply interest 
ing.—N. ¥. Commercial. 

An excellent book for the pastor's study, for the theo- 
logical student, for members of the Church, for the fan- 
ily, and for all whe feel an interest in personal religion, 
Nand especially for those to whom the subject is repul- 
sive.—Christian Observer. 
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Chitorial Correspondence 
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REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS, AS THEY LOOK 


IN VACATION. 


My two-days’ look at New York last week 
struck like a noisy shock of trumpets into the 
low and measured flute-mareh of our life at New- 


port. One becomes so accustomed to the mani- 


fold bruit and roar of the town, when living in 


the midst of it, that it ceases toexcite him. The 


nervous system becomes toned imperceptibly to 
its continual concert-pitch. But to go back to 
the clamor and clash of Broadway from the qui- 
etude of the country—especially from the pecu- 
liar and hauntiog quietude of an American vil- 
Jage that has outlived its prosperity—gives a 
contrast to be felt. 
with the shout of the multitude. 


ing with their riches; the blare of brass instru- 
ments from Mr. Barnum’s gallery, so dissonant 
and harsh. It was a holiday for all the senses 
when the saloon of the Empire State received 
my budget of books and pamphlets, and opened 
its hospitable arm-chairs to myself; and when 
the breeze that was streaming down the East- 
River (on its way to the West) began to pour 
its refreshment about us. To shake off the 


dust of New York, accumulated in two days’ 
jolting through it, is no easy matter for one who 


undertakes it. But a few hours’ sail in one of 
these magnificent steamers will bring him toa spot 
where he may get the din of the town out of his 
ears, and the hurry of it out of his stimulated mus- 
cles, and may leisurely bathe himself free from 
its legacies of dust,—The practical Uses of this 
Discourse are twofold: first, Leave the town in 
August, ye who can ; second, Go back to it once, 
for a hasty look at it, if you would estimate 
the felicity of two months in the country. 
Just under my window this charming after- 
noon the workmen are at their labor ‘repairing 
the street.’ The drowsy summer-air seems fairly 
to have mastered them ; and it is quite a study to 
see with what careful and deliberate maneuvres 
each separate flag-stone gets lowered into its 
place. The oxen ‘gee’ and ‘haw’ aa if the 
ground had grown to their sturdy legs, while 
they have been lazily resting in the shadows and 
whisking off the flies. The whole procedure 
would strike with amaze the New York builder, 
who takes down houses while their occupants 
are moving out, and puts them up again before 
the carts have dumped their burden. This wee 
bit of street on which our lodgings are—though 
really the mdst needed street of the town, as giv- 
ing the readiest access to the wharf—has already 
been six weeks being repaired, and is likely 
to remain in its present condition a month or 
two longer. It is just now a picture of ‘still 
fife’ hard to be matched ; and the slow-moving 
Jaborers make its calmness more impressive. 
Across the street, in the green and shaded ‘ Park’ 
which is the cherished ornament of our part of 
the town, the children and their nurses from 
twenty families seem to have met. The little 
folk are disporting, but a slumberous influence 
irom the sweet afternoon rests also upon them. 
The nurses move languidly, with their crimson- 
lined cabs and fresh basket-wagons; and the 
children are picking grasses and flowers, or 
building houses of sticks, or sitting under the 
trees with their arms around each other, rather 
than chasing along the paths and shouting in 
their glee, as you will be sure to hear them on 
any bright and gladdening morning. It is not 
far to the sunset, though ; and the birds are sing- 
ing among the branches as if no drowsiness ever 
attacked them. The breeze, too, stirs the long 
drooping boughs of these graceful elms; and 
though the patch of blue water which you see 
from the window, out in the bay there, lies as 
motioniess to all seeming as if it had never fel 
the toss of the storm, as if it were a pictured 
wave resting against the motionless canvas, you 
may know from the slowly increasing flutter 
among those shadows along the walk, that ere 
many half-hours have passed its ripples will be 
stirrei before a new impulse, as the cool and 
mighty sea-breeze sails in upon us with its min- 
istry of strength. 


Oue’s nerves become shaken 
The dash of 
the omnibuses over the jagged and worn pave- 
ment of Broadway never seemed to me 80 en- 
tirely demented before; the signs so glaring; 
the ‘posters’ so hugely and intolerably con- 
spicuous; the shop-fronts so gay and glitter- 


most native to our time. 


ther, of the Baptism of Children. 


The Fourth article is an excellent, timely, di- 
gested essay on the Relation of Baptized Chil- 
dren to the Church ; on the whole doctrine, ra- 
It is a care- 
ful and thorough exposition of the truth on this 
subject ; well-arranged, well-diseriminated, clear- 
ly, fairly and firmly stated. One rarely reads an 
article more compact and satisfactory on such a 





of fear seems to edge his invective.—The Lite- 
rary Notices of this Review are more just and 
manly than one would expect from the pages 
that precede them; but the whole number 
scarcely reaches the upper level of respectable 
mediocrity. In point of copiousness, variety, 
literary finish, it will not compare with the Uni- 
tarian Ezaminer. In learning and general abil- 
ity both the Princeton and the Andover Keviews 





controverted theme. A philosophical appreh 


and instructive. 


the midst of vacation. 


is a Sketch of the Life and Character of Hon 


sionally such examplesof worth. 
for the effort and the endurance of life. 
one glad in his faith, and in his home. 


from which our times have drawn so largely 


and spirited review of The World’s Advance, in 
the now closed half-century. 


that during this period have gained recognition 
or freedom among men, and have worked to- 
ward religious and social advancement ; too lim- 
ited for anything but an indication of certain 
manifest lines of progress, and of the results 
which they point to. But the spirit of the arti- 
cle is healthin] and vigorous, and the Future 
which it anticipates is surely drawing nigh. Al- 
ready it sheds Sabaean odors upon the sense of 
Faith.—The Literary Notices oi this New Eng- 
lander are, as ever, careful and discriminating. 
And so has been expounded, in the order of its 
contents, one number of a Quarterly which one 
trusts may see the end of many half-centuries. 
Its Name alone is a stock of enduring and repro- 
ductive vitality. Many benisons be on it, for its 
steadfast, intelligent and catholic Puritanism. 
The rest of the Reviews will repay one for at- 
tention ; but they cannot have as much as this 
child of our household. 

The Princeton Repertory for July, opens with 
an able exposition of the relations between 
Catholicism and Inspiration. The writer shows 
historically and philosphically, and with rare 
fulness of research, that the doctrine of Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism concerning the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures was the doctrine of Chris- 
tians in the primitive age; that as Prelacy and 
the Papacy began to get organized they came 
into radical conflict with this; that they stand 
toward it in relations of permanent antagonism, 
and that when they are overthrown it will be as 
the result of the incessant warfare upon them of 
the sure Word of God. Thus the writer refutes 
the position of Prof. Schérer, who has insisted 
that ‘the idea of inspiration was one of the ele- 
ments of that Catholicism which was insensibly 
developed in the ancient church.’ He developes 
also, from early documents, an argument of vast 
strength against the mischievous assumptions of 
Prelacy, and unfolds the true and noble rule of 
Christian guidance—the Word of God, received 
vith faith, and illustrated to the heart by the 
teachings of God’s Spirit. The same number has 
an interesting article on the Slavonic Nations, 
their Religious History : and a valuable summa- 
ion of the proceedings and discussions of the 
‘ate Old School Assembly. Some passages in 
the latter article are especially interesting and 
suggestive, as affirming in plain and decisive 
terms, and contrasting with the Scotch view, the 
true rule of Christian Communion.—Other articles 





While we are waiting for it, Dear Reader, you 
and I, in this entirely undress and confidential) 
way, sandalled and comfortable, what shall we 
have in the way of chat? ‘The legends of 
Newport? The very thought is overwhelming. 
If ever the dead Past should bury its dead, it 
should be on such an afternoon as this. What 
say you to a gossip over this pile of pamphlets ? 
They lie at hand, in tempting proximity,-and 
shall easily give us our hour’s entertainment 
As a matter of mutual convenience, though, I am 
to talk and you are to listen, acquiescingly oi 
course. * 

First comes to hand our good New Englander, 
name ever dear to the Puritan who has not for- 
gotton his home and its birth-rights. The open- 
ing article in this number for August is on The 
Railroad Enterprise, its Progress and Manage- 
ment; an eminently fit theme in a section where 
these gigantic iron-limbed levelers are daily fill- 
ing up the valleys and ploughing down the hills, 
and ushering into remote villages the speed and 
the strife of the Modern Civilization. 
cle embodies the results of an unusually careful 
and extended attention to the management of 
these briarean enterprises. Several of its sug- 
gestions are novel as well as true and valuable ; 


and the writer rises at the close of the article to 
2 rapid but just and impressive view of the re- 


lations of the Railway to the social, politica) 


and moral condition of the communities among 


whom its track is laiddown. It isa true and 
justified Christian philosophy, not merely a buoy- 


- ant far-reaching hope, which offers this ready 


welcome to the rail-car: “The railroad is but 
one step in the ascending stair-case on which the 
race are mounting, guided and cheered by heav- 
enly voices.”—The second article is on Amuse- 
ments ; a delicate subject, and one that requires, 
to be written on best, a hand still thrilling with 
the impulse of youth, though guided and re- 
strained by a matured judgment, and hallowed 
with the glow of Christian affection, The good 
sense and the decided religious intent of the 
present writer are sufficiently evident; but whe- 
ther he retains that vivid and quick sensibility to 
enjoyment, which one must have to judge aright 
of the pleasures of youth—of amusements to 
which the glad heart leaps with amazingly subtle 
and strong affinities,—may fairly be doubted. 
The distinction he aims to draw, lies between 
what may be called ‘recreations’ and what are 
properly ‘amusements.’ The first he holds to 
be right and laudable, even needful indeed; as 
having for their end the invigoration of the men- 
tal or the physical system. The others he con- 
siders essentially wrong, as involving a pursuit 
of pleasure for its own sake; without reference 
to a good to be attained through it. Whether 
the distinction amounts to anything more than 
the usual distinction between amusements en- 
joyed in moderation, and the same pursued to an 
unwarrantable excess, is not apparent. The 
practical quéstion, in what amusements the Chris- 
tian should take part, is not yet solved; nor are 
the dogmatics of the subject exhausted by the 
essay.—The Third article is a meet and graceful 
tribute, from a pen which loses nothing of its 
Various skill in the frequency of its use, to the 
Memory of Rev. James H. Perkins, of Cincin- 
nati. The rare and admirable qualities of mind 
and character which were met in this man, and 
which have found their fit and affectionate limoer 
in W. H. Channing, are rapidiy sketched by the 
writer of the article. So much of the interest 
excited in his mind by the perusal of the Me- 
moir, finds expression also along the course of 
the article, that one may hope that many of its 
Teacers witl be stnitten with the sweet contagion 
= its spirit, and led to learn for themselves, 

rough the , of the delicacy and nobleness 
that were joined in its subject. The ideals of 
Poetry, are they not sometimes still at our doors? 
though often, alas, unrecognized tii) death. 





The arti- 


in the number are to me unread. 

The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register 
comes next. It is a fair-faced Quarterly, pub- 
lished at New Haven, under the control of Epis- 
copalians. It serves as a sort of ‘organ’ to 
that particular clique in the Episcopal denomina- 
tion which loves to talk of The Holy Catholic 
Church in these United States—meaning nothing 
less by this sonorous title than the few thousands 
of worthy Protestant Episcopalians scattered 
over the country. In spite of all one’s wish to 
be serious there is something comical in this style 
of things. 
man Hierarchy, extended over many Jands, num- 


million of priests, and its twenty thousand bishops, 


ble, and magnificent Power. 


ity of the State, embellished by the genius and 
learning of its eminent doctors, consecrated by 
the blood and the fire of the martyrdoms under 
Mary, which has been for two hundred years a 
civilizing and educating power in the great Eng- 
lish realm—and there is that in this which com- 
mands respect. One sees how ancestral associations 
may hallow it to its children, till their reverence 
for it though excessive becomes pardonable. But 
the Ep'scopal Church in this country is just a 
sect among sects; respectable, and no more, for 
its numbers and its influence ; illustrated by no 
extraordinary virtues, having very slight hold on 


thrust aside Rome on the one hand and all organ- 
ized Protestantism save itself on the other, and 


from alarm, 


ford scholarship, with the often rich and genial 
piety of its writers, makes acceptable to many 
beside Episcopalians. But they are able to give 
little of the excellence which distinguishes 
that to their own Review, though the stilts of its 
churchmanship are of much the same altitude. 
The first article in the present number is a mode- 
rate one upon Wordsworth, to which nobody 
will demur. The second is a euloguim on the 
late Dr. Jarvis, for the most part well-deserved. 
The third is a heavy and laborious assault on 
the order and history of the Puritan Church. 
The spirit and point of this are sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the foolish declaration with which it 
closes: “This was that new dispensation of 
truth which went forth in its pride to the wild- 
ernesa, uncorrupted by traditions and supersti- 
tions, and which after years of anxious toil could 
produce only the apples of Sodom as the fruit of 
its labors.” The man should be a Bishop.—The 
fifth article is on colleges and the ministry ; ra- 
ther querulous in its tone, because ‘ Churchmen’ 
will let ‘church colleges’ die. The seventh is 
‘an exceedingly snappish and tart one, on that 
pregnant subject which has startled the thoughts 
of many Episcopalians—“ The Secessions!” It 


leave intact the claims of the Anglican Episco- 
pacy and Ritual, and the sufficiency of their evi- 
dence ; and it could hardly do this without being 





superficial. The writer hates Rome, however, 
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sion of the relations of this contested ordinance 
to the fundamental law of social organization 
and growth, is also expressed in the essay. Its 
‘outlooks, as Carlyle would say, are broad 
and bright.—Article Fifth, is on The Military 
Orders, and undoubtedly is exceedingly able 
But the flesh Aas its weak- 
nesses, after all educations—don’t you find it so 
yourself? and one of these is, an aversion to 
being instructed, to the extent of forty pages, in 
The essay must go by 
for the present; though when it is ever to get 
to sight again, in this eternal fiux of pamphlets, 
is a puzzle for the Coming Time.—Article Sixth 


Simeon Baldwin, from the hand of his pastor; a 
brief, modest, yet sufficient memorial of one who 
needed no eulogy beyond the record of his con- 
scientious and wise life, in whom the admirable 
qualities of the New England character were well 
expressed—the character formed in simple days, 
amid free institutions, beneath the pressure of 
consistent and elevated religious instruction— 
who was prudent, sagacious, frank, indomitable ; 
as his pastor says, “a true Christian gentleman.” 
lc is refreshing and elevating to consider occa- 
It strengthens 
It makes 
It brings 
to vivid apprehension that rugged but noble age, 


their essential force.—The last article is a rapid 


Its space is too 
limited for an adequate illustration of the forces 


You come from the view of the Ro- 
bering its two hundred millions of adherents, its 


and there is something colossal and impressive 
in this. One may think as strongly as he will of 
the corruptions of this body, of its departures 
from the Faith, of the injuries it has done to liber- 
ty and to piety whereverit has reigned. But it is 
hard not to be impressed by such a sombre, dura- 
It does not move 
us to contempt when it claims to be The Church. 
So one comes from the view of the Anglican 
Church, established and fortified with the author- 


are i rably its superiors. 

Of the late foreign Reviews there is not much 
to say. Bxackwoop, for July, is filled with the 
joints or the extremities of stories, saving an ar- 
ticle on Mesmerism, which resolves the pheno- 
mena of that into mental craziness or physical 
prostrat’on, and another on Downward Tenden- 
cies, gloomy of course.—The Westminster has 
a vigorous and thorough-going pape: on the En- 
franchisement of Women, a keen and versatile 
one on the Industrial Exhibition, and a third, bold 
and pungent, on Organic Reforms. Very able 
and strenuous is this pet of the radicals. If 
Christianity but pervaded it, it would do a grand 
battle.—The Lonpon QuarTeRLy has a remark- 
.| able article on Rubric versus Usage; in which 
the abso ute want of any authority but that of 
vague custom for many of the rites of the Eng- 
lish Church is strikingly exhibited. The writer 
means it as a rebutter to the Puseyites, in their 
innovations and Romanizing measures. But he 
does more than he intends, and damages essen- 
tially the fuctitions foundations of the entire ce- 
remonial, as by Jaw established. So much for 
the statelier Reviews. Are you tired? Jf not, 
let us look a little farther—the sun has not gone 
down—at the pamphlets beneath them. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine and The Pa- 
noplist lie peacefully side by side here. Both 
come from Boston; both come as monthlies ; but 
the one is as old-school as its covers are blue, and 
the other expresses the views of Unitarians, 
though of the more serious and thoughtful 
among them. One need not read either without 
advantage. The Panoplist is oftentimes harsh 
in its language, and is prone to utter very need- 
less suspicion oi the soundness of good men ; 
but when not controversial it is sometimes sug- 
gestive of good things, an earnest religious spi- 
rit is not infrequent in it, and some of its cherish- 
ed views <leserve to have a larger place in our 
modern theologies. The Religious Magazine 
is carefully and gracefully edited by one of the 
best and most practical preachers in the Unitari- 
an body. In an acquaintance of some years 
with it I have rarely met anything to wound a 
generous Christian sensibility ; and its practical 
impression is often very happy. 


Littell’s Living Age.—-After all one must con- 
fess that no more cheerful and various page 
meets the summer-sojourner than this which 
is furnished by Mr. Littell. One must of 
course quarrel with it for something ; else, where 
were one’s vocation of fault-finding gone ' 
and my stock subject of complaint against it is, 
that it contains too few of the oftentimes rich and 
admirable articles of the Continental Reviews : 
that it is nearly confined, in the range of its selec- 
tions, to the English periodicals. The difficul- 
ties attending an enlargement of this area are 
great, of course; but the advantages to result 
from it would in the end be vastly greater. 
Among the several aspirants to public favor 
(this, Harpers, the International, and the Eclec- 
tic) that oue is destined to enjoy the largest [a- 
vor, at least with educated men, which shall re- 
gularly give articles, or well-translated extracts, 
from the French and German reviews or news- 
papers. The reason is obvious. The English re- 
views are already accessible to American readers 
at a very low rate, through Scott’s republications. 
The great London papers, too, and the lighter 
English magazines, are brought to this country 
in ever-increasing number:, as steamships dimin- 
ish our distance from Great Britain, and as rail- 
ways on the land give to the New York dealer in 
foreign papers a remunerating market at Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Charleston. No one, to 
be sure, willtake all these papers. But many 
take some of them; and the department of mo- 
dern Literature which they represent, is every 
year more familiar, at firet band, in our families. 
Toe French and German period cals, however, 
ust still be unfamiliar to American readers ; at 
least to that vast majority of them who do not 
tead these foreign tongues. And that American 
magazine which shall bring to bear upon these 
great treasuries of talent, learning, and artistic 
skill, the same unerring tact and taste which Mr. 
Litteil exercises on the fleeting literature from 
over the Channel—which shall cull the vigorous, 
the graceful, and the iruitful, from this multitudi- 
nous literature, and shall present these in clear 
and picturesque English—will bring a gift in its 
right hand that cannot fail to gain it welcome 
wherever men are inquisitive and thoughtful. 
Our excellent friend and aforetime neighbor, who 
guides the course of the Boston magazine, must 
accept the suggestion. 

Meantime, it must be said of his present 
weekly issue,—because it deserves it,—that for 
a readable, various, valuable collection of the 
most vig and piquant English essays, with 
a frequent and skilful resumé of foreign political 
and literary intelligence, this is not surpassed by 
either of its competitors. One cannot do better 
than purchase it, for such needs. Mr. L.’s fin- 
gers have turned the pages of the English re- 
views for thirty years ; till they seem to have ac- 
quired a subtle aptitude for whatever is best in 
these, a magnetic affinity that discriminates in- 
fallibly what will pay for the types. The skill 
with which he purveys for the afternoons of Va- 








Moral greatness and purity are not the grow th*with most orthodox thoroughness. The very fury | 


cation is quite unsurpassed. Some budding miss 
is said to have expressed her topmost conception 
of the luxury of life under the: pithy formula,— 
“to be magnificently dressed all day, and do no- 
thing else but read French romances.” Mine, in 
vacation, might be—‘ to be dressed quite other- 
wise than magnificently, and read fresh Living 
Ages every balmy afternoon.’ 


The Knickerbocker.—Tradition endorses this as 
another necessary of life amid the summer lei- 
sure ; but it is not the first time that Tradition has 
blundered. The articles seem to me rather dull 


the convictions of the nation, advanced by social 
influences more than by any other, and much more 
distinguished for its charity toward amusements 
than for anything heroic in its history or its aims. 
And really, for this aspiring little body to 


style itself “ THe Holy Catholic Church in these } 
States” is matter for something quite different 


This, however, is the fancy of these gentle- 
men of the Church Review. They aim, perhaps, 
to reproduce on this side of the Atlantic the 
Christian Remembrancer—a review which Ox- 


accounts for these, of course, on grounds which | ine old-time 


in the main, while the chief force of the editor is 
concentrated on the dozen or so pages of his 
much-praised Table. In this there are some- 
times very laughable stories ; but the wit depends 
too often on an easy travesty of the authorized 
orthography, and the page is dashed altogether 
too frequently with quite vulgar profaneness. 
On the whole, one does not find much in this 
of the Knickerbocker to make the hours 
fly shod with felt. Let us turn to these two 
works, the last remaining. 


Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion. (Harper and Brothers.) The sixteenth 
number of this well-conceived and finely-executed 
work.—-It demonstrated its excellence to me a 
few days since by winning attention from a nas- 
cent and threatening toothache, until the pain had 
vanished, and a charming serenity had been es- 
tablished through its domain. If any work of 
the day has given a more signal and refreshing 
evidence of power to interest, one would like to 
fall in with it. Mr. Lossing’s narrative is spirit- 
ed, various, and always entertaining. The man- 
ifold engravings with which he illustrates and 
adorns his pages, are of the very highest excel- 
lence in their department of art. Graceful and 
artistic in design, they are also thoroughly and 
gracefully finished, in mechanical execution. 
They form a series of engravings the production 
of which reflects honor upon his taste and pro- 
fessional skill, and the of which will 
embellish and enrich a multitude of libraries. It 
may fairly be presumed that the book will have 





along 
“ Jee orange?) ie benting, are the ocea- 


London Labor and the London Poor. Part 10. 
(Harper and Brothers.) A more absolute contrast 
can scarcely be imagined than that which meets 
the reader of this appalling opening of London life 
| as that gloomily goes on among the vicious and 
| the poor, when he turns from the vivid and terri- 
ble pages to see the leafy elm-tree branches free- 
swaying upon the breeze, to hear the jubilant 
healthful children calling to one another beneath 
his window, and to catch upon his cheek the 
breath of these summer airs that have dallied in the 
hay-field and wantoned with flowers, or have caught 
a glory ‘from shimmering waves. It is the con- 
trast between what man makes and what God 
makes. It suggests the contrast between the re- 
sults of a crushing and depraved efvilization, which 
builds to an imposing greatness the fortunes of 
the prosperous only to break into hopelessness 
or to drive into desperate and defiant guilt the 
less able or the less fortunate, and that noble 
Christian civilization which in its coming and 
certain developments shall open to all the avenues 
of happiness, sha!l make the earth the broad and 
beautiful area of Peace, and shall sweetly unite 
mankind through Jove. There is wealth and 
splendor in London now. The riches of far 
realms find there their treasuries. The talent of 
an immense Empire has there iis chief and its 
magnificent arena. The pulsations of that vast 
commercial heart are felt roand the world, as it 
leaps in expeciation, or shudders and pauses 
beneath the burcen of disaster. It is Hessed to 
know, too, that much of this talent, thrs wealth, 
and this ramif ying influence, is controlled by Chris- 
tianity; that a meek and majestic Religion, 
beneficent and Divine, is often enthroned among 
these splendors. But the utmost misery and 
guilt of the earth have also there their seat and 
their power. What John Randolph said of it 
when asked what he thought of it, as he stood 
beneath its palaces, is too terribly true: “It is 
Heaven for the upper classes, but Purgatory for 
the middle, and Hell for the lower.” And 
London as it is, as compared with the Lon- 
don which shali be, when the fgith of Christ 
has done its work there, is thé gross and reek- 
ing clod beside the chaste and queenly pearl 
—the brooding and thunderous cloud, light- 
pierced but lowering, beiore the pure, benignant 
azure. It is impossible toread these descriptions 
by Mr. Mayhew, clear, minute, of elaborate and 
self-evidencing accuracy, without something of 
fear and shuddering surprise. They ought cer- 
tainly to speak with instant efficacy to the minds 
of the pous and humane in London. They 
ought to be widely read among us, and to shed 
swift impulses to all Christian effort upon those 
who peruse them. For toward what London is, 
as here exhibited, New York is tending; with 
only a more fierce and heterogeneous populace, 
a more free ministration to every bad passion, a 
less harmonious church-system, and a less vigi- 
lant police. The congregation of multitudes in 
cities has never yet worked otherwise than bane- 
fully, on every class. Christianity is to find 
among such cities her most difficult, but there- 
fore her most glorious conquests. Whether she 
will reform without abolishing them, isa problem 
which we can scarcely solve. Abolished or 
reformed they certainly must be. beneath the 
sovereignty of Carist. ‘ 


There! at last we have got to the bottom of 
the pile. And lo, while we have been talking 
the day has been dying, ‘like the dolphin amid 
splendors.’ Observe now those tremulous shafts 
of light that stream up from the gold on the line of 
the horizon, through the roseate flush and the clear 
amber light, to the majestic purple enthroned 
over-head! How tranquil and exalting is the spirit 
of the hour! How easy to fancy those pillared 
clouds, that sapphire sea, the beauteous archway 
into the brightness and rest of Heaven!—What 
remains now but to put this long talk of ours 
into legible manuscript, omitting the quotations, 
and use it asa Letter? Would that something 
of the beauty and calmness of the hour might be 
found to have imbued our estimate of these 
papers! 8. 


ee ee 
Dairy Brste ILiusTrRaAtions. 


By John Kitto, 
F.S.A. Soromon anp THE Kincs. New 
York: Carter & Brothers, 1851, 


This is volume fourth of Bt. Kitto’s admirable 
series of daily Bible readings for the year. 
These readings embrace a large amount of use- 
ful information respecting sacred histOry, biogra- 
phy, geography and antiquities, interspersed 
with pertinent and wholesome moral reflections. 
They will be a treasure to any family, and a spe- 
cial help to instructors in Sabbath-schools. A 
family that will accustom themselves to reading 
or hearing ove of these sections daily, will be 
surprised at the end of the year io find how fa- 
miliar is their knowledge of the Bible, and of the 
local and historical incidents connected with it. 
We are glad to observe that the author has been 
persuaded to enter upon a second series that will 
complete the sacred canon. The work is illus- 
trated with appropriate engravings. 

First Boox on Anatomy, Puystotocy anp Hy- 
Grene, for Grammar Schools and Families, and 
A Treatise on ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
Hycrene. Designed for Colleges, Academies 
and Families. By Calvin Cutter,M.D. Bos- 


ton: Benjamin B. Mussey ® Ce., 1850. New 
York : Clark, Austin & Co. 


The subjects treated in these volumes are he- 
coming a regular branch of education in acade- 
mies and higher schools. This is a desirable ad- 
dition to the old course of studies, for hardly 
anything is more important to the health and ha- 
bits of young students than a general know!l- 
edge of their own physical systems. In these 
volumes that knowledge is judiciously ineulcated, 
—not, however, with such simplicity of lan- 
guage as to dispense with the aid of a teacher— 
and is impressed by numerous well-executed il- 
lustrations. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Questions for Church Members and Church 
Officers. 


1. Is your church prosperous in its spiritual 
concerns? Are the members lively and growing 
Christians, and do they keep themselves unspot- 
ted from the world ? 
2. Among the multitude, who are not in com- 
munion, are there any serious inquirers? Is 
there any evidence that the word is heard by such 
with profit; or are such generally careless and 
‘unconcerned about their-sale - 
3. Have you a weekly lecture and prayer- 
meeting, and how are they attended by the mem- 
bers of the church? And on that evening in 
which Christians have agreed to pray in concert 
for the conversion of the world, is there a full at- 
tendance, and an evident spirit of importunate 
prayer ? 
_ 4. Is your pastor so well provided for that he 
is freed from the necessity of attending to world- 
ly cares and pursuits for the support of his fam- 
y: 


5. Are the contributions of yourchurch Jiberal ? 
Considering the wealth of the members, do they 
really give as God has prospered them 2 

6. Are catechetical instructions faithfully and 
frequently given ? and are the youth alle to 
answer eaweraine as those who are care- 
fully instructed by their parents ? 

7. Are containing religious intelli 
circulated etxong the people ; “ yr 
fest a lively interest in news respecting ex- 
tension of the Church, and the progress of Chris- 


“——- “ 


for the holy ministry? And does 
support one or saonsnaiitioes for the 1 
while pursuing a course of education 

to renthing te 1% 


with one another, and with others? And is 
brotherly love fervent and increasing more and 
more ? 


_ 10. Have you on footany plen¢er the instrac- 
tion of the destitute in your vicinity who do not 
belong to your communion ? 

11. Do the officers of the church aid their pas- 


tor in' giving’ ae. fe Vi 
- ped ates Peeper ring, te Sak, and 
12. Are there. 


ee = a rie devote their alee 
ot ; temporal and spiritual 
13. Are there any tattlers or busy bodies in 


14. How is the Sabbath observed in yout place 
And are you annoyed by the 








3 and be Aanae Ae several 


1 
- Have you any youth in a course of heeaning 
r chu’ a4 


. Are the members of your church all at peace a 





keeping up family worship, morning and even- 
ing ' 
16. In what state is family government among 
you’ Are young men sober-misuded; and the 
young women also, are they discreet, modest, in- 
dustrious, and obedient to parents ? 
17. Are there any pestiferous doctrines 
preached or otherwise inculcated among you; 
and are the young in the habit of attending the 
iscourses of false teachers, and are pernicious 
books or papers in circulation among you * 
18. Are there ——- you haunts of vice, 
where men meet to drink apd carouse, and where 
the young are drawn on to their ruin? And 
does the church resolutely oppose these evils, 
and exercise a salutary discipline on its own 
members ? 
Let every reader reflect on what is suggested 
by the above questions.—Presbyterian. 


Microscopic Geology. 

The following notice of the labors of Profes- 
sor Ehrenberg of Germany, in this department of 
science, is from the Boston Medical Journal. In- 
vestigations in the same direction have been very 
successfully made by Professor J. W. Bailey, of 
the West Point Military Academy. These re- 
searches have thrown much light upon the vari- 
ous formations in the crust of the earth. They 
bear the same relation tc Geology that Micro- 
scopic Anatomy does to human and general Phy- 
siology- 

“ Professor Ehrenberg, the literal meaning of 
whose name is ‘mountain of honor,’ is quite a 
short man, thick-set, with a round, full face, 
hair quite gray, whose enthusiasm is great on 
microscopical researches. He was born April {9, 
1795. He, too, lives among his books. His 
work on the Nile will soon be out. He has as- 
certained that something like an eighth of the 
mud brought down by the annual overflow is 
amass of microscopic beings. The land is there- 
fore fertilized by animal matter. He showed me 
perhaps twodozen of homeopathic-looking vials, 
in which were specimens of dust that rained 
down in different countries, and at different peri- 
ods, which on inspection has proved to be fossil 
animal formations. Some were detected by him 
alive. Whenever such phenomena as falling 
dust, red snow, &c., occur in our country, he ex- 
pressed a hope that some of it might be preserved 
for analysis.”"—N. ¥. Recorder. 


The Fourth Great Power. 
A remarkable and interesting portion of Pro- 
fessor Creasy’s work on the Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, is the article on the Battle 
oi Saratega. In this the United States are spo- 
ken of in a manner and with a knowledge quite 
unusual with English writers. In the introduc- 
tory part of the article, the author speaks of a 
fourth great power which has recently taken a 
position among those who rule the political desti- 
nies of the world, and says : 
“By the fourth great power of the world 
I mean the mighty commor:wealth of the western 
continent, which now commands the admiration 
of mankind. That homage is sometimes reluc- 
tantly given, and is sometimes accompanied with 
suspicion and ill-will. But none can refuse jt. 
All the physicalgessentials for national strength 
are undeniably to be found in the geographical 
osition and amplitude of territory which the 
Cnited States possess ; in their almost inexhaust- 
ible tracts of fertile but hitherto untouched soil, 
in their stately forests, in their mountain-chains 
and their rivers, their beds of coal and stores of 
metallic wealth, in their extensive sea-board 
along the waters of two oceans, and in their 
already numerous and rapidly increasinz popula- 
tion. And when we examine the character of 
this population, no one can look on the fearless 
energy, the sturdy determination, the aptitude for 
local self-government, the versatile alacrity, and 
the unresting spirit of enterprise which charac- 
terize the Anglo-Americans, without feeling that 
here he beholds the true elements of progressive 
might. 
“Nothing is more calculated to impress the 
mind with a sense of the rapidity with which the 
resources of the American Republic advance than 
the difficulty which the historical inquirer finds 
in ascertaining their precise amount. If he con- 
sults the most recent works, and those written by 
the ablest investigators of the subject, he finds in 
them admiring comments on the change which 
the last few years, before those books were 
written, had made; but when he turns to apply 
the estimates in those books to the present mo- 
ment, he finds them fully inadequate. Before a 
book on the subject of the United States has lost 
its novelty, those States have outgrown the 
descriptions which it contains.” 


Tue Peorte or Carpe Cop.—Mr. Webster, in 
his Jate letter to the people of East Dennis, says, 
—‘ The nature of your population is somewhat 
peculiar. I have often been struck by the very 
great number of sea captains, as well as other 
mariners, which the county of Barnstable and 
the neighboring islands furnish. On the Cape 
and on the islands I have frequently conversed 
with pereons who seemed as well acquainted 
with the Gallipagos Islands, the Sandwich 
Islands, and some parts of New Holland, as with 
our counties of Hampshire and Berkshire. 

“T was once engaged in the trial of a cause, in 
your district, in which a question arose respect- 
ing the entrance into the harbor of Owhyhee, be- 
tween reefs of coral rock guarding it on either 
side. The counsel for the opposite party pro- 
posed to cal] witnesses to give information to the 
jury concerning this entrance. I at once saw a 
smile which | thought I understood; and sug- 
gested to the judge, that very probably some of 
the jurors had seen the entrance themselves ; 
upon which seven out of the twelve jurors rose 
and said that they were quite familiarly ac- 
quainted with it, having seen it often.” 

Four Goop Ruies.— David prays for the 
church, “ Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces.” The former perhaps 
invariably produces the latter. Let me recom- 
mend the four following maxims to all professors 
of the gospel, especially to members of Christian 
churches. They will promote the happiness of 
the person who adopts them, as well as the hap- 
piness of the ome and societies with which 
he is connected :-— 

1. Let the judgment you form of yourself be 
dictated by humanity. 

2. Let the judgment you form of others be 
dictated by charity. 

3. Let your desire to please yourself be mod- 
erated by self-denial. 

4. Let your desire to oe others be stimu- 
lated by benevolence.—Christian Reformer. 
Tue Gospri Hinperep.—Oi a grievously ill- 
used and brave people, who were advancing 
towards civilization, but who were treated as 
“natural enemies” by the Boers, and thrice 
goaded into fierce insurrection, Mr. Freeman 
says :—‘* The Caffres, as a people, have not em- 
braced the gos .” Why should they? or How 
could they 4 hite man, and gospel, and plun- 
der, and dispossession, were all synonymous 
terms to them. 





Beavutirut Icnorance.—A gentleman was 
riding in Scotland by a bleaching ground, where 
a poor woman was at work watering her webs 
af linen cloth. He asked her where she went to 
church, what she heard on the preceding Sunday, 
and how much she remembered. 
even tell the text of the last sermon. “ And what 

can the preaching do you,” replied he, “if 
you forget all?” “Ah, sir,” replied the woman, 
“if you look at this web on the wil 
see that as fast as ever I put the water on it, the 
sun dries it all up; and yet, sir, I see it gets 
whiter and whiter.” 


Srrawserries.—The following recipe for 
keeping old strawberry beds in bearing is from 
the Friend’s Review, a Philadelphia publication? 
What proportion of its efficacy depends upon its 
frequent and regular watering, and what on the 
application of the niter and glauber salts seems 
uncertain : 


nificent strawberries, and 


years in a garden formerly o 
by me in King may like to know the 
cess by which I cultivated them. I applied t 
once a week for times, commencing w! 
leaves first began to etart, 
the applicati = before the plants were 
in full bloom, the following preparation : of ni- 


of a pow i ing in thirty gallons of rain 
or river water. One-thi +o at a time, 
an the weather was applied clear 

water between the times of using the pre- 
peration—as the growth of we aot is 
et eee ith water the 
pref = hr on I a common water- 
ing pot and made the application towards even- 
ing. Managing in this way there is never any 
nocenaley of Uiaging over the bed Sr setting ft out 
anew. Beds of ten years old are not only as 
good, bnt better than those of two or three years 
old, | But you must be sure and the weeds 
out. 





by the families connected with your church ? 
7 


‘im the habit of 


into your on. lyday? 
16. 


She could not | ob 


“Those who know anything about the mag-| 4° 





The American Educational Series. 


“e 199 BRoapway, NEW YORK, 
recommended by many of the most distinguished 
educators throughout the United States. 


of works of the same kind. 


examine them. 

SANDERS’ SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, paper cover, 6 cte. 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, ony 8 cents. 
Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 12 cents. 
Sanders’ Spelling Book, 12 cents. 
Sanders’ School cone, First Book, 12 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Second Book, 25 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Third Book, 37 cents. 
Sanders School Reader, Fourth Book, 62 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 75 cents. 

THOMSON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Thomson’s Table Book, 6 cents. 

Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic, 15 cents. 
Thomson’s Slate and Black Board Exercises, 20 cts. 
Thom:on’s Practical Arithmetic, 37 cents. 
‘Lhomson’s Higher Arithmetic, 75 cents 
‘Thomson’s Elements of Algebra, 75 cents. 
Thomeon’s Elements of Geometry, 75 cents. 
Thomson’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, $1. 
Thomson’s Practical Surveying (in press), $1 25. 
WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Willson’s Juvenile American History, 31 cents. 
Willson’s History of the United States, 62 cents. 
Wiillson’s Americau History, School Edition, $1 25. 
Willson’s American History, Library i:dition, $2. 
Willson’s Chart of American History, $6. 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT BOOKS. 
Parrington’s Physical Geography, $1 
Smith's Natural Philosophy, a5 chon 
Gray’s Elements of Chemistry, 75 cents. 
Hitchcock’s Elementary Geology, $1 25. 
M‘Gregor’s Book-kecping, 75 cents. 
M‘Elligott’s Young Analyzer, 31 cents. 
M-Elligott’s Analytical Manual, 75 cents. 
Butler's Analogy, with Barnes’ Essay, 62 cents 
Butler's Analogy, with Questions, 62 cents 
Spencer’s English Grammar, 38 cents 
Woodbury’s New German Grammar, $1 50 
Fasquelle’s New French Grammar, #1 50. 
Kuhner’s Elementary Greck Grammar, $1 25 
HASTINGS’ AND BRADBURY’S MUSIC BOOKS. 
Bradbury’s Musical Gems, 37 cents. 
Bradbury’s Young Choir, 25 cents 
Bradbury’s School Singer, 337 cents 
Bradbury’s Young Melodist, 25 cents. 
Bradbury's Flora’s Festival, 25 cents 
Bradbury’s Alpine Glee singer, $1. 











The Psalmodist, by Hastings and Bradbury, 75 cents 
The Choralist, by 0. o. 75 cents 
The Mendelssohn collection, do do 75 centa. 
The Psalmista, by do do 75 cents 


{> M. H. N. & Co, publish also the following 
RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
hitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols., $6 
Jahn’s Biblical Archmology, 1 vol, $2 50 
Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 2 vols., $1 75 
Bush's Notez on Exodus, 2 vols., $1 50 
Bush’s Notes on Leviticus. 1 vol., 75 cents 
Cudworth’s Complete W orks, 2 vols., $6 
Campbell's Four Gospels, 2 vols., $4 50 
The Church Psalmist, various sizes and styles of bind 
ings, for the use of Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. 
We solicit orders from the ‘I'rade, ‘Teachers and 
School Committee tor Books and Stationery, io whom 
we furnish our own publications, and those of all the 
publishers in the country, on the most liberal terms. 
{G- All orders from the country will be put up at 
wholesale prices, aud a discount made for the benefit of 
those who supply the order: 
MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142-tf 199 Broadway, New York 


Cotter's 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 
REVISED EDITION, 1849. 

LTHOUGH the works prepared by Dr. Crrtrr, 

had met with very gene:al approbation, yet those 
ivterested have determined to make the series as perfect 
as possible. To accomplish this the author was engaged 
more than a year in thoroughly revising every part. In 
this task he was aided by several friends and practical 
instructors. After the work was thus thoroughly re- 
modeled, the pabtishers caused an edition of several 
hundred copies to be printed 
The recitation room is the test place of a text-book; 
In order to submit the Revised Edition to this ordeal, 
twenty of the best schools in the country w gratui- 
tously supplied with copics for classes. This was done 
with the understanding that both instructors and pupils 
should criticise the work, in the most searching manner, 
upon all points; arrangement, matter, language, illus- 
trations, &c. 
The following are the names of several of the gentle- 
men who formed classes and reviewed the work in the re- 
citation room: Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President 
of Amherst College, Mass ; N. Tillinghast, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts State Normal School, at 
Bridgewater ; Rev. A. Farwell, Principal of the Abbott 
Female Seminary, Andover, Mass. ; Rev. 2. S. Kust, 
Principal of N. H. Conference Seminary, Northfield, N. 
H , and Commissioner for Common Schools for N. H.; 
David Worcester, Esq., Principal of High School, 
Bangor, Me.; J. S. Spaulding, Esq., Principal of Ba- 
kersfield Academy, Vt. ; Isaac T. Goodnow, Esq., As- 
sociate Principal of Conference Seminary, Greenwich, 
; Nathan Britton, Esq., Principal of Union 
School, Adrian, Mich.; Leander Wetherell, Esq., Ac- 
sociate Principal of Collegiate Institute, Rochester, N. 
Y.; L. W. Clark, Esq., Principal of Acad my, Kast 
Bloomfield, N. Y.; J. G. K. Truair, Esq., Principal of 
Collegiate Institute, Brockport, N. Y.; Rev. J. R. 
Irish, Principal of DeRuyter Institute, N. Y.; C. R 
Coburn, Esq., Principal of Owego Academy, and Pres. 
N. ¥. State Teacher.’ Association ; 2. D. Mussey,M.D , 
formerly Prof. of Anatowy and Surgery, Dartmouth 
College, N. H_, now Prof. of Surgery in the Ohio Med- 
ical College ; Joseph Kay, M.D., Prof. of Natural Sei- 
ences and Mathematics, Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F. Merritt, MD., Prof. of Anatomy and Bot- 
any, Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio; J. i. 
M. Girr, A.M., M.D, Prof. of Auatomy, Physiology 
and Chemistry, St. Mary University, 1). 

With che advantage of the free and valuable criti- 
cisms and suggestions made by these able and practical 
inatructors, the author, with the aid of two assistants, 
vho were practical teachers, finaliy propared the copy, 
and the works were stereotyped. They are now present- 
ed to the public as possessing INTRINSIC MERIT enperior 
to any worke ever prepared for schools, upon the exb- 
jects of 





Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


Indeed they are the only works that embrace the three 
departments. The series is as follows : 


458 pages, 150 illustrative Engravings 


AND HYGIENE, for 
Schools, 180 pages, 83 illustrative Engravings. 


in a set), beautifully Colored and Mounted, for Col- 

leges, Academies, and High Schools. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL OUTLINE ANATOMICAL 
PLATES (8 in a set), beautifully Colored and 
Mounted, for Grammar and District Schools. 

These works embrace :— 

1. The Anatomy, or a description of the Bones, Mus- 

eles, Digestive Organs, on og Heart, Blood Ves- 

= nn of Speech, Brain, Nerves, Skin, Eye, 
ar, &c. 

2. They give the Puysiotocy,or describe the use of the 


several parts. 
3. They state the Hyorenr, or give plain directions for 


health. 
4. They contain full directions for the treatment of ac- 
cidental diseases ; as Burns, Colds, ne, &e., 
the recovery of persons, apparently drowned, the 
stoppage of Bleeding Vessels, the treatment of 
pe &e. 
5. They contain directions to guide Nurses, Watchers 
ont other attendants on sick persons, in their efforts 
to mitigate and remove disease. 
These two features mentioned last make these works 
valuable for families as well as schools. 


iology and H. be ht asil G 
pl > nd be =e =e Eating ena instractive to 
é pupil. 
Another important feature of these works is, that 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 


and the 


we ee = a rtant feature is that th 
Another is e 
technical ——- Of a o is retained ; bat the 


names are divided into syllables, and in every case the 
accented one is marked: as @-soph'a-gus (gullet). ln 
bjecti to ‘ical terms are 





These works are now used in the New York State 

Normal School, Ct.; the three State Normal 
Mass. ; the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, 

py, tet Re York city, Utica, S , Oswe- 

‘ , Buffalo, N. ¥.; Wash . D.C. ; 

Reading, “Lancaster, i . h, Pa.; 
Detroit. ich. ; Cleveland, Colum! » 

rictta, Cincinnati, Ohio. Of one hundred and twenty 

Seminaries Academies that report the 

its of the University of 

i of them used this 


query» those of th ey York 

wor! a: e ew York. 

sal the Publishers, 

For eae ey oe, MUSSEY & CO., Boston, 
CLARK, AUST & CO., New York, 
d by Booksellers generally. 

An s The Ovtiine ‘Anksouscat, Puates have been 


PUBLISHED BY Marx H. Newman & Co., 


cen works are purely American intheircharacter,| 4° 
and are well adapted to the constantly improving | 
state of education throughout the country; and are in 
more gencral use, as text-books, than any other one series 


§G- Schvol Committees and Teachers are invited to | &. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. for 
Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
Grammar and District 


LARGE OUTLINE ANATOMICAL PLATES (10 


the prevention of disease and the preservation of 


By the aid of the Anatomical Plates, Anatomy, Phy- to 


| The Illustrated Domestic Bible, 


By Rev. Inoram Coser, M.A. 


binding. The disti features of th 
Seven Hundred Vood fn vings, on 
- Many Thousand Marginal 
. Three Finely Ex Steel Maps, 
- Numerous Improved Readings, 
- A Corrected Chronological Urder, 
‘The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form, 
.7. Questions at the end of cach Chapter for Family 
Examination. 
| 8. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap- 
| ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import. 
| 9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
| seuce of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
ter by the Editor. 
| 10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
| and Evening’s Keading, comprising the whole Bible in a 
| year. Price, in very neat Arabesque binding, $7.50; in 
| Lurkey morocco, extra gilt, $10.50. 
| NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve 
the purposes of reference, criticism, commentary and il- 
lustration. We hope the Domestic Bible will be geno- 
rally introduced into American families.— The Independ- 
ent. 


oe cone 


It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work.— New York Recorder. 

This edition of the Bible appears to combine a greater 
amount of needful information, judicious comment and 
| help, than any one we know of equal size —New York 
| Evangelist. 

it is a work which, for the beauty of its execution, and 
the condensed variety of its contents, cannot fail to re- 
commend itself to the attention of American families.— 
New York Tribune. 

We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 
plete and convenient, as well as one of the cheapest 
family Bibles that has appeared.—Philladelphia Chris- 
tian Observer. 

The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
doubt not it wili obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 
culation.—Philadeiphia Christian Chronicle. 

We hope this attempt to make the Scriptures a delight, 
will be suitably encouraged by the religions public at 
least.—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Virginic. 
| The many interesting features which are for the first 

time united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 
matter how many Bibles there may be in the family, 
thoy will find this edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one. 

Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed 





| 
| on to the Publisher, post-paid 
| To Currermen.--A co ae this Bible will be 
| lergymen who will order four copies, and 
for the same. 

8. HUESTON, Publisher, 
No. 189 Nassan-street, New York 










| THE NEW SINGING BOOK! 


| cu TICA LAUDIS, OR THE AMERICAN BOOK 
|X OF CHURCH MLSIC. By Lowri. Mason and 
| Grorer James Wrap 

Comprising the richest variety of Psalm and Hymn 
} Tunes of all meters, with Anthems, Sentences, Chants 
| and other Set Pieces, adapted to all the ordinary uses 
| of Psalmcdy, and with pieces especially fitted to such 
| occasions as Thanksgivings, Ordinations, Dedications, 
Funerals, Missionary oceasions, Weddings, Sacred Con- 
certs, &e 

The Musicai public bave almost unanimously pro- 
nounced this the richest, most attractive work which 
has ever emanated from these popular authors. Being 
larger than previous similar works, (containing nearly 
400 pages) it is very comprehensive, embracing in addi- 
tion to the standard old tunes, an immense amount of 
truly beautiful new music, from the greatest ancient and 
| modern composers. ‘Che Elements of \ocal Music are 
unusually full and complete: and embrace about 200 
Prectical Exercises for Choirs and Singing-sehools 

Cantica Lavpis is recommended in written testimo- 
nials of the following, among other eminent musicians 
as greatly sur ing in the richness and beauty of its 
contents all other similar works of which they have any 
knowledge. 

George F. Koot, Prof. of Music in Spingler & Kut- 
ger Institutes, &c., New York; George F. Hayter, 
Organist of Handel & Haydn Society, &e., Koston; 
Luther B. Wyman, President of Brooklyn Sacred Music 
Society, N. Y.; 5. Lasar, Prof. of Music, &e., New 
York: Aug. Kreissman, Prof. of Music, &c., Boston; 
Edwin Bruce, Prof. of Music, &e., Boston: H. Blair. 
Teacher of Music, &« , Campton, N. H.; Handel Pond, 
‘Teacher of Music, &¢., Wrentham, Mass.: I’. Brooks, 
Teacher of Music, &c., Bethany, N. Y.; Joseph A 





Allen, Conductor of Musical Institute, &e , Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Francis ifazelton, Teacher of Music, &¢., Win- 
chester, 


Mass.: P. Jewell, Jr., Teacher of Music, &c4 
.: Asa Barr, Teacher of Music, &c., 
s.; SM. Libby, Teacher of Music, &c., 

. Me.: FE. C. Stone, Teacher of Music, &c., 
Franklin, N. H.: John V. Martin, Teacher of Music. 
&e., Sunbury, Pa; George N. Allen, Conductor of 
Music, &c., Oborlia, O. Others too numerous to men- 
tion recommend it in the warmest terms. 

The publishers respectfully invite a careful examina- 
tion and trial of this work by ‘Teachers of Singing-schools, 
Choirs, &c.; their experience during the short time 
since its issue, convincing them that a knowledge of its 
contents is sufficient to secure for it approval and adop- 
tion Published by MASON & LAW, 

Opposite the Astor House, New York. 
For sale by booksellers generally. 142.8t 





ck Me 





Now Ready, 
THE NEW SINGING-BOOK, 
FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 
HE Subscribers have just published a new coL.Ec- 
TION OF Sacrrp Music, entitled— 

The Psalmista, or Choir Melodies; 
Being an extensive collection of new and available Church 
Music ; together with some of the’ choicest selections 
from the former publications of the authors, For CHorr 
AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. By Thomas Hastings an 
William B. Bradbury. 

Tue Psauausta is published in the usual style and 
size of Sacred Music Looks, containing 352 pages, and 
printed upon fine white paper, and in good type; and 
the price 1s fixed so low as to place it within the reaeh 
of every one, 

‘THe Psacyrsra is recommended to Teachers, Leaders 
of Choirs, aud the friénds of Sacred Music, as a book 
in all respects adapted to their wants 

Tue Psaumista contains @ fine collection of Select 
Pieces, Authems and Motetts, together with a fine va 
riety of appropriate Chants, both original and selected 
The music is in general easier of execution than that 
contained in the ** Mendelssohn Collection,” by the 
same Authors, and it is believedthet the Psaumrsta will 
be even more popular than that highly popular book. 

Teachers and Choristers, by sending their address to 
the publishers, and designating the Choirs aud Schools 
over which they preside, will be presented with « copy 
for examivation. Published by 

MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
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New and Elegant Fall Dry Good 


} TS BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- eee HCOCK & LEADB EATE} 
| lished in one volume complete, in various styles of 
ible are: | 


cae BRoaDWAY, CORNER oF LEONARD-g75 
already in store a very lar ad 
ane . Be and spieng 
Set New and Blegant Fall Goods, 
| including a great and rich variet 
BEAUTIFUL PRINTED CASHME 
PLAID SILKS, BROCADE, WATERED anp T LAIN p 
FRENCH MERINOS AND p 
of every desirable shade, color a 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURGH c 
; r 3H CLO 
of various colors—in appearance and finish - ‘ 
Merino, but of only about half the cost, _ oe 
BROCHE LONG AND square SHAWLs 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET po 
PLAID, WOOLEN OR ROBROY Do " 
VELVET AND MERINO CLOAKS aN 
i ND sac 
and every thing else in tact neccesary to ner 
wardrobe ; togetherpith a large aud full assor n>, 
Housewife and Family Dry Gouds 
<—th— 


LINEN AND MUSLIN SHEETING AND SHIRT] 
TABLE DAMASKS, DIAPERS, NApgIn. 
LAWNS, CRASH TOWELINGS anp TOWEL 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DuarEgiy. 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES gry, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO coves 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN f 
And, in short, everything iu the 
STAPLE DRY GOODS; and gi 
entirely tu the retail bus 
LEARN THE WANTS OF TH 
And spare no pains or expense to be sble to « 
while theiz strict adnerence to their 
ONE PRICE WiTHorr vy, 
secures to every customer, wh £1 os 
Farr anv Honest Drauria — ie, 
MOURNING AND HALF 4 TNT? 
of every kind and style ithe marke: » 
hand. ‘ 
Gentlemen's Cravais, 


¥ of handsome sty 
PRES AND DE 34; 


LAIN CASHMERES 
nd quatity, 





TICKING 


siERY— 








Hendkorc! ef, Gloves. 1 
shirts, Drawers, &¢., &< 
AT LESS THAN USUAL PRIcy 
&G _Orders from the country or ¢ ty will be p» 
execated, sent av directea, and the GUUj)s 4° 
W ARRANTED. and money returned if they 
satisfaction : 
BUNDLES SENT ANY BOUR OF THE Day 


To any Railroad, Sieamboat or Fer; vi eo 
So that ladies from ebroad will heve not 
goods from the time of purebasing uz b 
to take their seat in the ears or boat for ! 
&S- H. & L. spare no pains io seeure t} 
Polste and Competent Cler}. 
whom they require to giy very att I 


tomers, show Goods freely, but never v 
and NEVER ALLOW 
TLEMANLY CONDUC 
obliged if their customers would re 
diately to the Shop Walker ‘ 
THE AMBKICAN SOAP CoMPA\y — 
Aw now manufacturing LAV ELIA 
WASHING and CLEAN®IN 
Cream Soap Preparstion 


IMPOLITE 0} 
T, aod w 


ACh 


The greatest labor-savivg art 
now for tre first time presented to the 
By its use, hot water, washing m 
hard rubbing are entirely dispensed 4 


tenth of the labor is required to do (t 
family. ‘ihe preparation is a chen 
sufficient strength (o extract ail foreig: 
the cloth, by simply rubbing the clot! 


of it and soakivg tbem trom one t ur b 


or barrel of coup watrr, when with a 
ing, wringing and rinsing, w L 

be perfectly cieau and beautifully bea 
slightes! injury to the most delicate fai I 
is not more than that of the sca» or a 

and besides this it will be seen that tt 
tear of clot sing cor sequent upon the ol 
rubbing upon a board, and the use of ¢ 
rel, The saving oF rver (as pone is: 
washing) ts WHOLLY avorpEp, and 

is thus mad If this wae all ths 

would do, it might truly be styled t 

yet this is only a tithe of its virtue 

your carpets on the ficor it will 


grease and spots of dirt, without in the }:5 
their color or texture You may w 

shawls—even white merinos 
make them look like new 





ton goods, prints of any color t y 
alone, and by using this preparatio: 
main firm in washing. It will n 

any fabric, but on the cont 

manent. it will extract t 








work by simply | 





ting it 


reg 
a cold water 











20R a 
then washing off You ms 
of gilding, mirrors, maps or picture-, and i 
all specks from them and make them ae br 
You may wash with it any kind of paint 
out spots of ink or tar trom linen, cvtt 
goods, by washing. Jt will remove ink a 
from furniture without injury to the ver 
preparation is the BEST ARTICLE IN THE Woi Wash 
ing dishes, lamps and silver ware t will « 
hands by once using, taking away the ¢ 
making them solt—try it and see. ‘It iy be t 
the patent soaps and creams ever made for rv 


the complexion clear and white, remoyi 
freckles, &c. 


& pimples, ta 


if you have an overcoat, or coat with a dirty co'lar 
pair of pantaloons with grease spots on then, or hay 
to get tar on your clothes, or a spot of griase on 
silk or jur hat, hve them rubbed with this prepara 
and rinsed off in Cop WATER, and they will appea 
new. We have tried it in ail the above ways, aud wa 
rant it to give entire satisfaction, or refoud (he j urchas 
money BeAKUSLteY & COWLES 
Depot 19 Beekman-street, oflice 87 Nagsauet i Y 
Messrs. BUDLONG & SAL NUERS, 
General Agents for the Vet 
Nev Pricks—Per bbl, $3 ; per wail. tg ae 


4 


Au Organ for Every tamil 

TMWE LARGELY INCREASING D! AND tt 
the celebrated AAOLIAN PIANO FUKTE, mato 
factured by T. Girzerr & Co., hes rendered it peo 


sary to open a second Werehouse for the sale of thes 
instruments. ‘The eubscribere have according!) teket 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in eidituivnt 





their former establishment si: 447 Broadway. and now 
expose at either place a large andeo maple € assurte 
it the Attachu 





of Gilbert’s Fiavos, with or withor 
warranted of suporior quality 
The peculiarities o| the ACor 00k. 





199 Broadway, New York. 
M. H. N. & Co., continue to publish the ‘* Mendels 


. ZIANOS 
commend them to families who wich to add to the ori 
oary uses of the Viavo Forte the pleasure and adv antaye 





sohn Collection,” the ** New York Choralist,” and 
“The Psalmodist,” together with all of Bradbury’s 
Juvenile Singing Books. 142 tf 


Amherst Academy. 

HIS institution is situated at Amberst, Mass., one 

of the most healthy and beautifully located villages 
in the Valley of the Connecticut, seven miles east 01 
Northampton, and is easy of access by public convey- 
ance from any direction. The literary advantages and 
religious privileges of the place are unsurpassed. ‘I hose 
commneced with the Academy can attend without charge 
the very valuable lectures of the Professors of Amberst 
College. 

The School still continues under the care of SamvEL 
N. Ware, as Principal. 

Mr. White will be assisted hereafter by a thorough 
experienced Classica! ‘Teacher, who will devote his whole 
time to the wants of the school, especially the Classical 
Department ; and Miss A. Jucuerre CHAMBERLAIN, &s 
Preceptress and Teacher of French. ‘The school is now 
in a flourishing condition, and every arrangement bas 
been made to afford the highest advantage to those 
wishing to connect themselves with the same. 

The Fall Term will commence Wednesday, Sept. 3d, 
and continue 11 weeks. 

TERMS: 

Commén English branches, - : 

Higher English and Classic, - . 

Freneh, extra, - - - $i 

Drawing, extra, - . - - $2 

Music (twenty-four lessons), $10 

Board in good families from $1 75 to $2 per week, 
including washing and lights. Board in clubs from #1 

25 





1 25. 
By order of Trustees, 

LUCIUS BOLTWOOD, Secretary. 
Rrrerencrs:—Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., Pres. 
Amherst College; Prof. Wm. S. Tyler, Rev. A. M. 
Colton, Rev. Chas. L. Woodworth, Amherst ; ev. W. 
A. Nichols, Brookfield. 141-3 





are treated in distinct chapters, thus giving the teacher — 
pupil freedom to omit any portion. Thus the 
pupil can easily discriminate and remember the topic 


Orange Female Seminary. 

REV. FP. A. ADAMS, A. ™M., PRINCIPAL. 
HE FALL TERM in this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday the 20th of September. The 

course of instruction — oe studies, tL lemen- 
. Scientific and ¥ are iate to 

a Yoong Ladies’ School of the highest class, Cireulars 
containing fall information will be sent to those who 


may ly for them. 
A Ate pils will be received into the family of the 
Principal. The number of boarders is limited to twenty. 


EFERENCES 
Joseph Henry, LL.D., W% , D. C.; Hon 
Theodore Frelingh LL.D., New Brunswick, 
J. ; Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., , Mass. ; 
Rev. John Stone, D.D. Buck, M.D., M. O. H 
Halsted, Rev. Henry B. Smith, Rev. George 
John Owen, D.D., New York. 141-6t* 





Academy for Young Ladies, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, LONG ISLAND. 
PROFESSOR ALONZO GRAY, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


ents for a thorough course of instruction in the 
branches of 


rodaed Gehage, Sex| Unt Drovng Pantig ant Sas ets te 
into more than one , Aca- wing, Z , de. 

demies and Schools. be obtained of the Au- | ited number of will be received into his pois 
thor, Carvin Curren, M.D., at Wi: ° This will include farnished 


avd tuition in all the English 





may be made to the 

M Place, two doors from Lape sap we Cireu- 

lars giving more aes information be furnished to 
swssey fe ALONZO GRAY. 

Brooklyn Hights, July, 1851. 137 13t 





- Address the Proprietors, 
SILLIMAN & DANA, 
130-ly New Haven, Conn. 








“ 


Boarding School for Boys For Sale, 
phe in_the vicinity of a flourishing town on 
the shore of Connecticut, between New fiaven and 
New York. ete Pn yphe ytteoneye toe FT 
every 


poty for Gow \ poceneene aad por ped 
see nediocas The shad Sal nod bes been a0 toe 

Terms made easy. Poscession given 
ddrecs with references, O. P.. Bridge. 


@ course of years. 























of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volun 
the Organ, and that prolongation ci sound peouliar 
wind instruments, they have all the qualities necessary 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, whict 
belong to that noble instrument, without either {te is 
convenient bu:k or its more inconvenient expevs 
Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit ibeu 
for the purposes of sacred sung; aud those who sppr 
ciate this delightful part of housebold worsbip will f 4 
in the Zolian ex admirablo assistant, cheap, oonveniea 
aptandeverready. Wherever it bas been introduc: 
it has given unqualificd satis'action, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to tbe 
cultivation of vocal end sacred music. Jt reldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or incerfers 
with the Piano. Their success assures us that they 
have only to be known to become the errr parlor ix 






strument. WATERS , 
122-ly 233 and 447 Br mad 
Church Bells! 
HURCH, FACTORY, AND STEAMBOA 


BELLS constantly on hand, and Peals or Chm 
of Belle (of any number) cast to order. improv 
cast-iron Yokes, with moveable arms, are at's 
to these Belle so that they may be adjusted to rng 
easily and properly, and Springs also which pr 
the clapper from resting on the Well, thereby} é 
Hangings complete (includiog )0ks 
Frame, and Wheel), furnished if desired. ‘The hors 
by which the Bell is suspended, admit of the Yoke bein 
changed to a new position, and thus bringing the blov 
of the clapper in a new place ; which is desirable 8 
some years’ usage, ar it diminishes the probability | 
the Beil’s breaking, occasioned by repeated blows ol 
clapper in one place ’ . 

An experience of thirty years in the busines’ 
i the subscribers an opportunity of ascertaimny tbe 
st form for Bells, the various combinations of weta.. 
and the degree of heat requisite for securing the erv# 
est solidity, strength, and most melodious tones, #4 
has enabled them to secure for their Hells the high 
awards at the N. Y. State Agricultural Socitly * 
American Institute, at their Annual Fairs, for 
years pest. Tho ‘Trinity Chimes of New Yor! 
completed at this Foundry. a2 were also cast Chi 
New Orleans, La., Oswego and Rochester. Y., oo 
Kingston, C. W., and also the Fire Alarm Bells 0: \** 
York, the largest ever cast in this country 
Transit Instruments, Levels, Surveyors’ Compas’ 
Improved Compasses for taking horizonte! and vert 
angles without the needle. : 4 
ANDREW MENEELY & 80! 
West Troy, Albany county, N. Y., 1861. 18!) 


important to Ladies. 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 


ing the sound. 


a 








; Ts Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder St 


isa most invaluable article for all laundry purr” 

For the dressing of sbirts it is unsurpaused, as it re‘ 
a beautiful, clear, elastic finish, even in damp or ** 
weather. It imparts to ladies’ muslin dresses thst 
cy and freshness of finish peculiar to new g00% ro 

t requires no boiling, is perfectly free from all aa re - 

and is ony some not or adhere to the een York! ay 

Groce nd Druggists in New a 

Iyer Willinmebargh, Boston ass., New Haven, Uo" 
GEORGE WALKER, Agent, 2584 Washing® 
134-13t* tween Warren and Murs) 

Agents Wanted, ets 

|r all the neighborhoods where fever and ague Ph" 

for the sale 


THOMPSON’S FEVER AND AGUE POWDERS 
These Powders have been so uniformly succeestl,‘ 


the rs are anxious to introduce them in sl! 06 
cotthannahe in the West. Letters can be shown «te 





merehants oo various 
parts of the United States, testifying to their eS”: 
tc be supplied a & jiberal de 
with whatever quantity may be req iy a 
a) 
ye THOMPSON & CRAWFORD, 
141-4t* No. 67 Market-street, Phijadgiph® 





~ DO, . VILAND, 47 Jomn-sTBEet 
PavinaND & CO” Lonam. Pearce, opel 
G. & D. H. would respectfully isto F a! 
D. that they are receiving their FALL oOo 
rated Ti PARLOR OKSAMEST? 
in France, in 9. menoe er 
ape Hates 
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The P: 
THE INDEPENDENT. | oo vincot 0 
orice 24 on geronnie WILLIAM ation’ 
a to show effec 


bw is as w 


TERMS—$2 per-euntim to those who order the} al! things, h 
to thost whe reoeive 
pee set 7 gaan BA at thvir door - 


v 

ee of charge. 

~Gndesties who send five names with $10 will be | 
entitled to » sixth copy gratis. 

Paywe.t in all cases will be required in advance 

eal A VERTISEMENTS.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the frst insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. a 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent ia at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Liat, No. 8 Cornhill. 

EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
Josxrn P. THomrson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. P 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to 
whenever the paper should have become estab- | T 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr, Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
fuitial, 8 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnva Leavirr. 

Rev. Georcr B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Hewry Warp Beecuen, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


a 











 Ghitarial Correspondence, 


——+ 0 


LETTER FROM DR, BACON, 


(Concluded from last week 

We arrived at Aleppo on Thursday, April 10, 
about 1 o’clock P.M. Atthe distance of 4 
two miles from the city we were met by Mr. 
Ford, who had been looking out for us, and who 
conducted Our mission at 
Aleppo will henceforth have, like the other sta- 
tions which I have visited, a special interest in 
At present Mr. and Mrs. Ford are 
Benton having been com- 





us to his house. 


my thoughts 
quite alone there, M 
pelled to leave his worl 
health, and to seek 
Beirdt. May God spare him and restore him to 
his work! Among the few Franks who reside at 
Aleppo are some excellent men, like-minded with 
our missionaries, and ready to hold up their hands 
and to encourege and help them as they have 
To a little congregation of fifteen 


on account of impaired 


medical advice and aid at 


opportunity. 


persons, our own party included, I preached in Mr 
Ford’s parlor, which is also the mission chapel 


Mr. Ford himself preached in Arabic to about 25 
persons beside the Franks who were present It 
isa significant fact, as to the diflerence among 
the different sects and races in this country, tha 
though the tanguage of Aleppo is Arabic and the 


station there belongs to the Syrian mission, our 


missionaries find that they have to deal to a con 
siderable extent with Armenians, to whom the 
Turkish language is more familiar than the 
Arabic, Such persons hold a prayer-meeting 
at Mr. Ford's, in the Turkish language, every 


Lord’s day; and it has already been resolved 
among the missionaries that one missionary a! 
Aleppo must make himself acquainted with Turk- 
ish sufficiently at least to hold communication 
with the Armenians in that language 
One interesting thing at Aleppo was the survey 
of those quarters which were a few months age 
the theater of insurrection and of riot. The caus: 
of the insurrection seems to have beep the dissat. 
isfaction of the people with the congcription of 
recruits forthe army. One occasion of the out-break, 
and of its being directed with a fanatical violence 
against the Christian population, was the ostenta 
tious pride and pomp of the Greek-Catholic pa 
triarch of Antioch, who was then making a grea 
display of his dignity at Aleppo Whenever rio! 
begins to rage in such a place, the Christians of 
all sects are sure to suffer. Robbers from the 
villages and from the desert come in to share 
with the insurgents of the city in the work of 
devastation and in the division of the spoils 
But when the day of vengeance came these 
auxiliaries from the country were gone, and the 
wrath of the government spent iteelf upon the 
authors of the riot in the city. The end of the 
affair was as terrible to one party as the begin 
ning was tothe other; streets lie in ruins—the 
city seems, in some districts, as if it had been 
recently bombarded. No doubt the country wil)! 
be more quiet for some time to come, In conse- 
quence of this exhibition of energy on the part o/ 
the government, 
We left Aleppo on Monday, 14, at about noon, 
under a scorching sun, which, reflected from the 
chalky soil, made the light and beat almost intol- 
erable. Our equipments were in some respecte 
better than before. We had better horses, and 
mules for our journey ; our muleteers were a lit- 
tle less stupid and mulish than those whom we 
had hired at Scanderiin; and we were on old 
Frank saddles, which was a great luxury after 
riding for so many days on wretched pack saddles, 
with ropes for stirrups and with halters for bri- 
dies. In other respects our journey to Aintab 
was much like the preceding section. The coun- 
try through which we passed was of the same 
general character. 
On Wednesday 16, after being full nine hours 
in the saddle, we arrived at Aintab, and were 
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consigned to the imprisonment of the quaran- 
tine for five days,—which means in this country 


three days and four nights. Our confinement 


was relieved by many visits from our missionary 


friends, who were permitted to enter our rooms 
and to speak to us, but not to touch us; and ou 


of which 
were equ 
make no 
course of 
he made 
quently r 


table was supplied in a great measure by theiy | (hus bec 


hospitality. On the morning of the Lord's day 
we were technically clean, and were released 
accordingly. 1 went with my son to Mr. Schnei- 
Mr. Williams and his family were the | the order 


der’s, 
guests of Dr. Smith. 


A Sabbath with the Protestants of Aintab ir 


worth a journey all the way from America. M 
first sight of the place of worship there was whe 
I visited their Sunday-school. 


and took my seat by the side of the preacher i 
the great congregation. 


room at all. 


crowded and as attentive asthemen. The who 
appearance of the assembly was like that of 


congregation at home in a timeof awakening and 
A musical amateur might find some 
fault with the singing, but all the voices there 
were mingled in the song, and it was impossible 
not to feel that they sung with the spirit and the 
understanding, making melody in their hearts 
unto God. Mr. Schneider officiated at the 
worning service, Dr. Smith in the afternoon. I 
observed in the preyers, and more rarely in the 


revival. 


But it appeared 
to more advantage not long after, when I returned 


One wall of the house 
has been taken down, and an awning, or taber- 
nacle of mats has been arranged, #0 as to make 
room for a congregation of perhaps 600 persons 
And there they were, squatting in Oriental style. 
almost as close together as captives between the 
decks of a slave-ship; and even the space under 
the little table before the preacher was crowded 
with little boys so packed as to leave no waste 
The women were in a separate 
apartment, open toward the preacher, and were as 
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sermon, occasional respotises from here and there | plaints 


an individual in the congregation, after the fash- 


ion of the Methodists. It was quite 


and 1 could not find fault with it. Before the 








